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Mechanism of the Groups and Series re- | 


quired by the Three Distributive Attrac- 
tions of the Intellect, — Discriminating, 


Alternating , and Comlnning. 


Each group should present such vari- 
euies of character, taste, and function, as 
the 


to such de- 


to form a centre and two wings 





wings addicting themselves 
the labor or function 
connect them with other groups. ‘Thus 
in the care of a fruit tree, the wing par- 


partments of as 


ticularly interested in the process of ma- | 
. . . . . . | 
nuring would assimilate to the functions of | characters, has 


agricultural chemistry, whilst that attend- 


ing to irrigation, would connect itself! 
with these who managed the hydraulic 


Each | 


group should contain at least seven per- 


arrangements of the Phalanx. 


sons, three for the centre and two for 


each wing. Each group is thus an em- 
bryo series, ready to develop into other 
distinct groups. Of a group cultivating 


roses for instance, we will suppose the 


. . . | 
centre of eight persons preferring the red | 


rose ; the left wing of three, the white ; 
and the 
On the accession of ten new sectaries or 


right wing of four, the yellow. 
members, the group may develop into a 
series, comprising 
Which ygmitivating the red rose, has a 
centre Bocca to the moss rose, one wing 
to the Bourbon, and the 
Another 

will cultivate the varieties of the 


other to the 


Victoria rose. distinct group 
yellow 
ruse, and another of the white. 

attraction requires minute 
the 


that their progressive resemblances 


Industrial 


subdivision in various functions, so 
and 
contrasts may give birth, among the devo- 
tees attached to them, to discords and 
accords like those which exist between 
the contiguous and remote notes 
musical scale and shades 


Subdivision, already recognized in large 


of the 


of color. This 
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| manufactories as 5 of high importance to 
the rapidity or perfection of products, will 
jin the culinary department develop conse- 
quences very agreeable to our epicures, 


his sympathies. Speak to him of figs 
and melons, tell bin that the pear trees 
are breaking with their load this year, 
that the peaches have borne well, — he is 
attached ouly to plums, he answers you 
not. Do not even speak to him of your 
plum trees, he cares only for one species. 
Fvery other that you name excites his 
satirical smile.” 


whose fastidious tastes will become useful | 
their coincidence 
with the variety of product in the garden 
or kitchen. The greater the number of 
| groups formed by difference of taste, the In the formation of groups attached to 
| higher will be the emulative enthusiasm | ach species and variety, the corporate 
lee spur of industrial intrigue. Many sentiment is brought to coincide with this 
| persons who have little interest in a pur- | discriminative passion, and a double 
will take a special faney to some | Source of pleasure and stimulus to exer- 
branch of it, as a fine lady likes to go | tion is developed in the rivalries of con- 
into the kitchen, and prepare with her | tiguous groups. To illustrate this forma- 
‘own hands some little delicacy, or a law-| tion mechanically, conceive of twenty 
yer amuses himself with budding his laborers ploughing or reaping in a field. 
fruit trees or rose bushes. We range them in a centre and two 

La Bruyére, in his celebrated work on | Wings, five, ten, and five. From the 
| signalized humorously jorder i in which they stand, it will be seen 
enough this discriminative tendency. He | at once if any lag behind. The wings 
was right enough in ridiculing it as a| Will be striving against each other, and 
| mania, since its development is only use- in Jeague against the centre, the ce 
ful in an organize >» society which under- | striving against both wings to keep 
row even. AI] would avoid at least 
imputation of inferiority in strength and 
skill, and the moral excitement enables 
‘ The florist has a garden in a suburb; thems so, cenymgiioh & hen} day : we ak 
|he hastens thither at sunrise, and returns | \if it were pastime. The stimulus will be 
only to bed. You see him planted, and linereased if they constitute a body re- 
having taken root among his tulips, and | ceiving their pay corporately and dividing 
| before the Solitaire, — he opens his eyeS| it amongst them according to the time 


| wide, he rubs his hands, he stoops, “he | , . - a: 
: 7 i skill ? t 
looks at it closer, he has never seen it so | SPe"t 19 labor, and the skill and rapidity 


and praiseworthy by 


suit, 


stands how to rivalize, to interlock and to k 
fire with corporate enthusiasm many se- | 
1 


ries of laborers on the same domain. 


beautiful. His heart expands with joy ; of execution; each man’s rank being 
he quits it for the Oriental, thence he|assigned him in the group council, after 
‘goes to the Widow, he passes to the 


fairly testing his capacity, the best work- 
ers also wearing honorary badges, and so 
forth. This emulative group arrange- 
ment would, however, like our party divi- 
sions and college rivalries at present, be 
'fruitful in jealousies and unchristian re- 
sults, were the composition of each group 
to be permanent. By only 
shall we give fair play to the dominant 
abilities of each individual, and give each 
in his turn some gratification of ambi- 


Golden Fleece, then to the Agate, whence | 
he returns to the Solitaire, where he 
fixes himself, where he exhausts himself, 
where he sits and forgets to dine, so 
shaded, bordered and oiled is each 
petal of it. Jt has a fine cup, or a fine 
calyx —he contemplates and admires. 
God and Nature ouly there he neglects to 
admire. He no farther than his 
tulip bulb, which he would not sell for a 
thousand crowns, and which he will give 
away when tulips are neglected, and car- 
nations are in fashion. ‘This reasonable 
man who has a soul, and a religion, goes 
home tired and hungry, but well content 
with his day ; he has seen tulips.¢ 

** Speak to this other of the rich har-|° 
vests, the he althy state of the market, — 





so 


alternation 


sees 


| tion. 

A simple serial arrangement would 
give us only the division of labor, with 
free choice of pursuits and of company, 


‘he is curious in fruits, you do not touch | and would harmonize interests to a limit- 
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ed extent; but still labor would often be 
repugnant, because monotonous. People 
would get tired of each other when al- 
ways together, and one faculty or organ 
would be developed at the expense of the 
rest, which would remain inactive, just as 
occurs in civilized industry. 

To obviate these evils, and substitute 


their opposite goods, we must consult our | 


instincts and the analogies of nature. 
Each individual must be an element or 
human atom of many different groups and 
series, just as the atom of oxygen, hydro- 
gen or carbon, recognized as the ulti- 
mate material atom, enters into numer- 
ous combinations. This change of po- 
sition, besides being required by the an- 
alogies of nature in God's serial orders, 
is exacted by the direct attraction or 
necessity for change or variety. (See 
notice of the Papillon, or alternating pas- 
sion, hereafter.) The same atom of car- 
bon, which to-day gives out heat from the 
fire in your grate, will shortly be found 
blushing in the delicate rose or luscious 
grape, and in a little while longer it may 
function in the very brain by which you 
think. 

Thus the same individual may belong 
to the wheat group of the grain series, to 
the pear group of the orchard series, to 
one of the groups of agricultural chem- 
istry in the scientific series, to the botani- 
eal group of the educational series; in 
the series of Art, to the musical or his- 
trionie sub-series, as a tragic actor or a 
fiute-player, and so forth. Thus this 
man, while combining his pecuniary in- 
terest with that of all the others engaged 
mith him in the different groups, with 

he participates in their respective 
ee... turns all his tastes and fancies, 
all the natural attractions which draw him 
to these pursuits (only one of which would 
in our isolated industry be profitable to 


him) to the best possible account. Whilst 


gratifying the passion for wealth, he gains | 


internal wealth or health, the condition of 
enjoying external wealth ; his body is ex- 
ercised by his field labors, his intellectual 
faculties by his scientific and artistic la- 
bors, and his moral feelings by the nu- 
merous relations which he fills towards 
those with whom he is associated in in- 
dustrial, scientific, or artistic pursuits, and 
im pecuniary interest. As in our present 
industry the antagonism of competitive 
labor breeds inimical feelings ; so in As- 
sociation the harmony of cudperative |a- 
bor breeds kindly feelings. 

We proceed to consider what develop 
ments are afforded to Ambition in th: 
mechanism of the series, and under its 
two heads of interest and glory. 

Each individual receives, in each of 
the groups in which he works, a share 
proportioned to the number of hours he 
labors, and to the skill which he displays. 


ity, the share or dividend of each will be 
large in proportion to the whole dividend 
of the group; that of each group to the 
whole dividend of the sub-series ; of each 
sub-series to that of the series; of each 
series to the whole amount of value pro- 
duced in the Association. 

This all passes through the hands of 
the representative factors of the Phalanx, 
and is distributed at regular periods in 
dividends to each series, in the proportions 
determined by the general administration. 
Each series distributes its dividend among 


‘sts component groups, and each group to 


its individual members, in the ratio of their 
predetermined rank in skill and time em- | 
ployed in labor. The interest ou capital 
invested in the stock of the Phalanx, is | 
accounted for by the central board to each 
individual, 

If each group engaged in production, 
after effecting its sales, received through 
its own factor directly the profits of its 
produce, it would create a necessity for 
direct bargaining with the groups of 
other departinents, and tend to develop 
the sentiment of incoherence, to create 
temptations to narrow selfishness, and 
inight become the source of manifuld un- 
christian relations. 

The principle of the dividend from 
common partuership profits has the virtue 
of eluding this rock, and whilst it assigns 
to each his share in the just ratio of capi- 
tal, labor and talent, embodies the collec- 
tive sentiment, places the groups in fra- 
ternal relations, and gives the administra- 
tion of the Phalanx the position of the 
Father towards all of them, whom it re- 
compenses in just proportion, not only 
to the number of dollars they produce, 
but also to their utility in the promo- 
tion of passional harmony. ‘Thus the 
musician and other artists will draw| 
high dividends. 


‘L’his clock-work management may not| 


suit smal] establishments, where many 
are necessarily thrown out of their natural 
sphere, and where duty and devotion, and 
social rather than industrial attraction are | 
the moving springs. It may appear to such | 
associates, that every one’s labor is in its 
place equally indispensable —that the | 
system of valuation in our competitive in- 
dustry is arbitrary, false and oppressive ; 
and men of the best abilities may be the 


first to disdain being valued by dollars | 


and cents, and may refuse the trouble of 
charging either the Phalanx or the other 
groups or individuals on their books for 
every service they render. They will | 
say, this is all nousense, we work for 


Association. We want the work done, 


never mind who does it. Give us food 
and clothes and let us enjoy this life in 
srotherhood! Where we have the true 


value we forget the base coin so often its 
‘ 











false representative. — ‘* Liberty, Frater- 
nity — Equality,’’ this voice will be 
heard amongst them. 

In the nucleus of assuciative life at 
Brook Farm, al] this, and more than this 
was seen; for though they commenced 
without a true agricultural basis, burden- 
ed witha large debt, and with few experi- 
enced men in the practical departments ; 
though all profits were swallowed up in 
the interest on the debt, and by the waste 
and mistakes incident to all irregular begin- 
nings; men came, farmers and me- 
chanics, who had been earning at least 
their dollar a day at home, and worked 
month after month for more than two 
years without receiving a cent, going off 
when their clothes wore out to earn more, 
and then returning from pure attraction 
to work where they could feel that broth- 





‘erhood, that social enthusiasm which is 


totally incompatible with the incoherence 
of isolated households and competitive 
workshops. 

This spirit is certainly very fine, and if 
society at large was composed of such 
elements of character we should have 
nothing to say. 

But as the event has proved, men can- 
not live on enthusiasm. We require the 
word of God, the influx of the spirit, but 
also the bread which Christ does not omit 
to mention. Unless there is a system 
and a caleulation by which it may be 
ascertained that every group engaged in 
productive industry at least supports it- 
self, and that the surplus of their profit 
suffices to support the non-productive 
groups —that is, those not engaged in 
producing the necesseries of life, or what 
is thereunto convertible through ordinary 
exchange, — what security have we 
against dangerous mismanagement and 
consequent failure of the whole? Let 
each group distribute its dividend as it 
deems best, on principles of equality or 
otherwise, but let that group collectively 


‘stand on an independent footing; let it 
show from its books that it produces 


more than it consumes —that is, more 
than the cost of the material employed 
by the group in their industry, as interest 
on land, engines, tools, and so forth. All 
this being deducted, as well as the taxes 
for support of non-productive inliistry, 
the surplus dividend it distributes to its 
members must be sufficient at least to 
meet their individual accounts with the 
Phalanx for table, rent of apartments, and 
other charges. Itis not meant that the 
dividend from a single group will suffice 
to its members for this, since each of 
them also belongs to several other groups ; 
but that it should furnish a quota propor- 
tioned to the time which its members la- 


bor in it. To see that this is so should 


be each individual's look-out— no such 
individual expenses should be charged to 

















groups. 
fold objection: Ist. That it unnecessarily 
complicates the accounts; 2d. That it 
must either invade individual liberty by 
restricting members to fixed standards of 


expenditure, or else make the corporate | 


group liable for imprudence and extrava- 
gance committed by any member of it. 

Example. — Antinous incurs for costly 
dresses, jewels, and so forth, in addition 
to his necessary expenses, a charge of 
three hundred dollars more than his pro- 
fits amount to. 
of the groups to which Antinous belongs, 
then are their members taxed to support 
Antinous’s extravagance, and left to deal 
with him as they best may. If, on the 
other hand, the group has no direct con- 
cern with the private expenses of its 
members, either necessary or unnecessary, 
then is Antinous forced to manage for 
himself. ‘The Phalanx credits him only 
to the extent of a fixed minimum, in 
guarantee for which it may reserve a 
mortgage on his invested eapital or Jabor. 
All other expenses must be cash down, 
which will operate as a salutary check to 
all extravagance. The factor who sells 
an article, credits the group producing 
it on the books of the Phalanx for the 
amount. 


To be continued. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
XXIV. 

Consuelo felt, above all, a desire. a 
necessity for liberty, very natural after se 
many days of slavery. She experienced 
therefore an extreme pleasure in rushing 
forth into a vast space, which the labors 
of art and the ingenious arrangements of 
clumps of trees and alleys made to appear 
still more vast. But after walking two 
hours, she felt saddened by the solitude 
and silence which prevailed in that beau- 
tiful place. She had already made the 
round several times without finding the 
trace of a single footstep upon the fine 
and freshly raked sand. Lofty walls, 
ve by a thick vegetation, prevented 
he m wandering at random in un- 
known paths. She already knew by 
heart all those which erossed each other 
under her feet. In some places the wall 
was interrupted by broad moats filled with 
water, and the view eould extend over 
beautiful Jawns rising in slopes and 
bounded by woods, or over the entrances 
to charming and mysterious alleys which 
were lost to sight as they wound among 


the coppice. From her window Con- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G, Suaw,in the Clerk's 
ollice of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


That system is liable to a two-| 


If this be in the name)! 
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suelo had seen all nature at her disposal ; | slowly caused to disappear in the dis- 


on level ground she found herself in an} tanee. 


enclosed plot, bounded on every side ; | 


When it was completely night, Consue- 


all the interior beauties of which could | lo saw the reflection of lights in the low- 


/not remove the feeling of captivity. 


she had recovered consciousness. 
quite a small building, in the Italian style, | 
luxuriously decorated within, elegantly 
built without, and backed by a steep rock | 


She er story of her pavilion dance upon the 
souglit for the enchanted palace in which neighboring shrubs, and she hastily de- 
It was | seended, hoping at last to see a human 


face in her abode. She had not this 
pleasure ; the face of the domestic who 
was busy lighting the candles and serving 


of picturesque effect, but which formed a| supper was, like that of the doctor, cov- 


the whole 
bottom of the garden, and an obstacle | 
more impenetrable to the sight than the! 


better natural enclosure for 


highest walls and the thickest glacis of 
‘ec M Vv 


said Consuelo to herself, ** but is only the | 


Spandaw. fortress is beautiful,’’ 


more confined ; that [ see clearly.”’ 

She went to rest upon the terrace of 
the building, which was ornamented with | 
vases of flowers and surmounted by a lit- 
tle fountain. It was a charming spot, 
and though the view embraced only a/! 
garden, some glimpses of a broad park | 
and of lofty mountains the blue summits 
of which overtopped the trees, it was de- 
But Con- 


suelo, instinetively terrified by the care | 


lightfully fresh and pleasing. 


taken to install her, perhaps for a long 
time, ina new prison, would have given 
all the flowering eatalpas and all the en- 
amelled borders for the eorner of a broad 
field, with a little thatched cottage, un- 
even roads, and the free sight of a coun- 
try which it was possible to explore and | 


to become From the 


acquainted with. 
spot where she was, she could discover 
no intermediate crounds between the hich 
verdant wal!s of her enclosure and the 
vague indented horizon already lost in the 
fogs of evening. The nightingale sang 
delichtfully, but na sound of human voice 
announeed the vicinity of a dwelling. 
Consuelo saw that her own, situated on 
the borders of a great park and of a per- 
haps immense forest, was only a depend- 
ency upon some more extensive manor. 
What she could perceive of the park only 
made her desirous to see more of it. She 
could distinguish in it no other moving 
beings but some herds of deer and goats, 
browsing upon the sides of the hills with 
as much confidence as if the approach of 
an winiknown event for 


a mortal were 


them. At last the evening breeze blew 
aside a sereen of peplars which closed 
one of the sides of the warden, and Con- | 
suelo perceived by the last light of day 
the white towers and pomted roofs of a 
very large chateau, half hidden behind a 
woody rise, at the distance of about a quar- 
ter of a learue. In spite ol all her de- 
sire to think no longer of the chevalier, 
Consuelo persuaded herself that he must 
be there; and her eves were fixed ear- 
nestly on that chateau, perhaps imagina- 


ry, the approach to whieh seemed forbid- 


den her and which the shades of twilight 


ered with a black mask, which seemed 
the uniform of the Invisibles. It was an 
old servant, with a wig as smooth and as 
stiff as brass wire, neatly dressed in a 
complete suit of tomato color. 

‘*] humbly ask madame’s pardon,” 
said he in a cracked voice, ‘* for present- 
ing myself before her with such a face. 
Such are my orders, and it is not my 
province to question the necessity of them. 
I hope that madame will have the guoed- 
ness to accustom herself to it, and that 
she will deign not to be afraid of me. I 
am at madame’s command. My name is 
Matteus. Iam at the same time keeper 
of this pavilion, director of the garden, 
maitre d’hotel and valet-de-chambre. I 
have been informed that madame, having 
travelled a great deal, has the habit of 
serving herself in a measure; that, for 
example, she would not perhaps require 
the attendance of a woman. It would be 
difficult for me to obtain one for madame, 
inasmuch as I have no wife, and the en- 
trance to this pavilion is forbidden to all 
the women of the chateau. Still a 
female servant will come here every 
morning to assist me in household mat- 


ters, and a gardener’s boy wil] also come» 


from time to time to water the flowers 
and take care of the walks. I have a 
very humble remark to make to madame 
on this point; it is that every domestic, 
other than myself, to gvyhom madame 
should be even suspected of having ad- 
dressed a word or made a sign, would be 
dismissed on the instant; which would 
be very unfortunate for them, for the 
service is good and obedience well re- 
warded. Madame is too generous and 
tuo just, without doubt, to wish to expose 
these poor people —”’ 

** You may be easy on that score, Mr. 
Matteus,”’ replied Consuelo ; ** 1 am net 
rich enough to indemnify them and it is 
not in my character to turn any one from 
his duty.” 

‘* Besides, I shall never lose them from 
my sight,’? resumed Matteus, asif speak- 
ing to himself. 

‘* You may spare yourself all precau- 
| am under tvo 
obligations to the persons who 
have brought me here, and also, as I 
think, to these who receive me, to at- 
anything that could displease 


tion in that respect. 
great 


tempt 
them.” 
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‘* Ah! madame is here of her own free | 
will?’ asked Matteus, to whom curiosity | 
did not seem so strongly forbidden as was | 
communicativeness. 

‘*T request you to consider me as a) 
voluntary captive and upon parole.”’ 

**Q! It is so that I understand it. 1) 
have never guarded any one otherwise, 
though indeed I have often seen my pris- | 
oners on parole weep and torment them- | 
selves as if they regretted having made | 
the promise. And God knows they were | 
well off here! 
parole was always returned to them when 
they required it ; nobody is retained here | 
by foree — madame’s supper is served.’’ | 

The last sentence but one of the toma- 
to-colored major-domo suddenly restored 
all her appetite to his new mistress ; she | 
found the dinner so good that she be-| 
stowed great compliments upon its au- | 
thor. The latter seemed much flattered 
at being appreciated, and Consuelo saw | 
that she had gained his esteem ; but he | 
was neither more confiding nor more 
He was an | 


But, in those cases their 


circumspect on that account. 
excellent man, rather cowardly, at once 
simple and crafty. Consuelo soon knew | 
his character, on seeing with what a mix- 
ture of good-humor and address he an- 
ticipated all the questions she could make 
to him, in order not to be embarrassed 
and to arrange his answers to his liking. 
Thus she learned from him al] that she did 
not ask, and yet without learning any- 
thing. His masters were persons very 
rich, very powerful, very generous, but 
very severe, especially in the matter of 
discretion. 
a beautifu} residence sometimes inhabited 


The pavilion formed part of 


by the masters, sometimes entrusted to 
the charge of very faithful, well-paid and 
discreet servants. The country was 
rich, fertile, and well governed. The 
inhabitants did@not complain of their 
fords ; besides, they would have found no 
favor in the eyes of Master Matteus, who | 
lived in the respect of laws and persons, 
and could not endure indiscreet words. 
Consuelo was so annoyed by his wise 
insinuations and his officious communica- 
tions that she said to him smiling, im- 
mediately after supper: ‘‘I should fear 
being indiscreet myself, Mr. Matteus, by 
enjoying any longer the pleasure of your | 
conversation ; | do not require your ser- 
vices any further to-day, and I wish you 
good evening.”’ 

** Madame will do me the honor to ring 
for me whenever she desires anything,” 
returned he. ‘*1 live behind the house, 
under this rock, in a pretty hermitage 
where | cultivate some magnificent wa- 
ter-melons. I should be much gratified if 
madame could favor them with a glance 
of encouragement; but I am especially 
farbidden ever to open that door to mad-— 
aune.”” 


THE HARBINGER. 


‘*T understand, Master Matteus; I[ 
must never go out except to the garden, | 
and I must not consider this a ecaprice of 


yours, but the will of my hosts, I shall 
’ 


conform.’ 
‘* The more, that madame would find 


great difficulty in opening that door. It 


is so heavy. And besides, there is a) 


secret spring to the lock which might| 
seriously wound madame’s hands, if she 
” 


were not informed. 
‘* My word is still more solid than all 
your lecks, Mr. Matteus. Sleep in 
peace, as I am inclined to do on my 
side.’’ 
Several days passed without 


Con- | 
suelo’s receiving any sign of life from) 
her hosts and without her having any face 
before her eyes other than Matteus’s mask, | 
more agreeable perhaps than his real 


countenance. That worthy domestic 


|served her with a zeal and punctuality 


for which she could not sufficiently thank | 
him, but he wearied her prodigiously | 
with his conversation which she was) 
obliged to endure; for he constantly | 
and stoically refused the gifts she wished 
to make him, and there was no other 
method of testifying her gratitnde but to 
let him talk. 
use his tongue, which was the more re- 


He passionately loved to 


markable because, sworn to a state of 
strange reserve, he never departed from 
it, and possessed the art of touching upon 
many subjects without ever hinting at 
those exceptions which were confided to 
his diseretion. Consuelo learned from him 
exactly the quantity of asparagus and 
carrots Which the vegetable garden of the 
chateau produced each year, how many 
fawns were born in the park, the history 
of each swan upon the Jake, of all the 
But she 
could not imagine for an instant in what 


pine-apples in the hot-house. 


country she was; if the master or mas- 
ters of the chateau were absent or pre- 


sent, if she was to communicate with 


‘them some day or to remain indefinitely 


alone in the pavilion. In a word, nothing | 
that really interested her escaped from 
the prudent and yet always active lips of 
Matteus. She would have feared to be 
indelicate if she approached even within 
ear-shot of the gardener or of the maid- | 
servant, who moreover, came very early 
and disappeared almost as soon as she 
rose. She limited herself to casting a 
glance now and then into the park, with- 
out seeing any one pass unless too far 
off for observation, and to contemplating 
the roof of the chateau, which was illu- 
mined every evening by a few lights, 
always extinguished at an early hour. 

She soon fell into a deep melancholy, 
and the ennui, which she had so coura- 
geously combatted at Spandaw, assailed 
and overpowered her in that rich abode, 
in the midst of all the comforts of life. 





SD 


Are there any goods upon the earth 
which we can enjoy absolutely alone? 
Prolonged solitude darkens and disen- 
chants the most beautiful objects; it 
spreads terror over the strongest minds. 
Consuelo soon found the hospitality of 
the Invisibles even more cruel than 
strange, and a mortal disgust seized upon 
all her faculties. Her magnificent harp- 
sichord seemed to give forth too piercing 
sounds in her empty and echoing cham- 
bers, and the accents of her own voice 
frightened her, when she was bold enough 
to sing: if the first shadows of the night 
surprised her at this occupation, she 
imagined she heard the echoes reply to 
her in an angry tone, and thought she 


|saw moving, against the walls covered 


with silk and over the noiseless carpets, 
uneasy and stealing shadows, which, 
when she tried to look at them, were 
effaced and hid themselves behind the 
furniture, to gibber, laugh at, and mimic 
her. Still this was only the evening 
breeze rushing through the foliage which 
framed her windows, or the vibrations 
of her own song which thrilled around 
her. But her imagination, tired of inter- 
rogating those mute witnesses of her 
ennui, the statues, the pictures, the Japan 
vases filled with flowers, the great clear 
and deep mirrors, began to be seized by a 
vague fear, like that produced by the 
expectation of some unknown event. She 
recalled the strange power attributed to 
the Invisibles by the vulgar, the wonders 
with which she had been surrounded by 
Cagliostro, the apparition of the white 
woman in the palace at Berlin, the mar- 
vellous promises of the count de Saint 
Germain relative to the resurrection of 
Count Albert. She said to herself that 
all these inexplicable things probably 
emanated from the secret action of the 
Invisibles in society and in her particular 
destiny. She did not believe in their 
supernatural power, but she saw clearly 
that they applied themselves to overcome 
minds by all means, addressing either the 
heart or the imagination by threats or 
promises, by terrors or temptations. She 
was therefore suffering under the influ- 
ence of some formidable revelation or of 
some cruel mystification, and like cowggd- 
ly children, she could have said an 
was afraid of beng afraid. 

At Spandaw she had hardened her will 
against extreme dangess, against real 
sufferings; she had triumphed over all 
with courage; and then resignation seem- 
ed natural to her at Spandaw. The 
gloomy aspect of a fortress is in harmony 
with the sad meditations of solitude ; in- 
stead of which, in her new prison all 
seemed disposed for a life of poetic friend- 
ship or of peaceful intimacy; and this 


eternal silence, this absence of all human 
sympathy, destroyed its harmony like an 
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enormous misconstruction. You would | strange in the conduct of the Invisibles. |at her feet, and hiding his face in the 
have said it was the delightful abede of Perhaps on attempting to leave the en-| folds of her robe, whieh he covered with 


two happy lovers or of a beautiful family, | 


closure, she would in fact find a gate 


a charming home, suddenly disliked and /open, a gondola upon the stream which 
deserted in consequence of some rupture | entered her garden from the park by an | taking up his mask and slipping a letter 
arch in the wall. She stopped at this| inte Consuelo’s hand, he rushed into the 
no longer laugh at the numerous inserip- | last supposition, the most gratuitous of} pavilion and disappeared before she 
tions which decorated it and which were | all, and descended to the garden, de=}eould see his features. 


or some sudden catastrophe. She could | 


seen on all the ornaments, as emphatic | 
puerilities. They were encouragements | 
united with threats, conditional eulogiums | 
evrrected by humiliating accusations. She 
could not raise her eyes without meeting 
some new sentence she had not before | 
remarked, and which seemed to forbid 
her breathing at ease in this sanctuary of | 
a distrustful and vigilant justice. Her| 
soul had become depressed since the eri- | 
sis of her escape and that of her sudden | 
love for the unknown. The lethargic) 


state into which she had been cast, doubt- 
less with the design of concealing from her | 
the situation of her asylum, had left in 
her a secret languor, juined to the nervous | 
irritability which proceeds from it. She| 
therefore felt herself in a short time be-| 
come at once anxious and careless, by 
turns frightened by a trifle and indifferent 
to all. 

One evening she thought she heard the 
sounds, hardly pereeptible, of a distant 
orchestra. She ascended the terrace, 
and saw the chateau glittering with lights 
through the foliage. ‘The music of a 
symphony, strong and vibrating, distinet- 
ly reached her. ‘This contrast of a féte 
and of her isolation agitated her more 
than she was willing to confess to herself. 
It was so long since she had exchanged a 
word with intelligent or reasonable be- 
ings! For the first time in her life she 
imagined a wonderful delight in a night 
of aconcert or of a ball, and like Cinder- | 
ella, she wished that some good fairy 
would carry her through the air and make 
her enter the enchanted palace by a win- 
dow, even were she to remain invisible, 
that she might enjoy the sight of a re- 
union of human beings animated by 
pleasure. 

The moon had not yet risen. Not- 
withstanding the clearness of the sky, 
the shadows were so deep under the trees 
thagwfonsuelo might easily glide thither 
oe were she watched by invisi- 
ble spies. A strong temptation seized 
upon her, and all the specious reasons 
which curiosity suggests when wishing 
to attack our conscience presented them- 
selves in crowds to her mind. Had she 
been treated with confidence, when | 
brought asleep and half dead into this 
gilded but implacable prison? Had they 
the right to require of her a blind submis- 
sion, when they did not even deign to 
ask itt Besides, did they not wish to 


tempt and attract her by the appearance | 


termined to try the adventure. But s 

had not made fifty steps before she heard 
in the air a sound quite similar to that 
which would be produced by a gigantic 
bird rising towards the clouds with a 
supernatural rapidity. At the same time 
she saw about her a great light of a livid 
blue, which was extinguished in a few 
seconds, and renewed almost immediately 
with quite a loud explosion. Consuelo 
then understood that it was neither light- 
ning nor a meteor, but the commencement 
of fireworks at the chateau. This diver- 
sion of her hosts promised her a fine 


| spectacle from the top of the terrace, and 


like a child who endeavors to drive away 
the ennui of a long trance, she hastily 
turned towards the pavilion. 

But, by the brightness of those long 


artificial lightnings, sometimes red and 
sometimes blue, which illumined the gar- 


den, she twice saw a tall man in black 
standing by her side. She had not time 


to look, when the luminous shell, falling | 


in a rain of fire, was rapidly extinguished, 


and left all objects buried in a deeper 


darkness to the eyes an instant dazzled. 
Then Consuelo, terrified, ran in an oppo- 


site direction from that in which the. 
spectre had appeared to her; but on| 


the return of the ominous brightness, 
again found herself two paces from him. 


The third time she had reached the porch | 


of the pavilion ; he was there before her, 
barring the way. Seized with insur- 
mountable terror, she uttered a piercing 


ery and tottered. She would have fallen | 


backwards on the steps if the mysterious 
visitor had not seized her in his arms. 
But hardly had his lips breathed upon her 
brow than she felt and recognized the 


|chevalier, the unknown, him whom she 


loved and by whom she knew herself to 
be loved! 


XXY. 


The joy she experienced at again find- 


ing him as an angel of consolation in this| son, I would follow you to the ends of 


insupportable solitude, silenced all the 
seruples and all the fears she had upon 
her mind but a moment before when 
thinking of him without hope of soon 
seeing him. She passionately returned 
his embrace, and as he was already en- 
deavoring to disengage himself from her 
arms in order to pick up his blaek mask, 
which had fallengshe retained him, erying 
out: ** Do not leave me, do not abandon 
me!’’ Her voice was supplicating, her 


kisses, remained some moments as if di- 
vided between rapture and despair; then, 


She followed him, and by the light of 
2 little lamp of alabaster which Matteus 
lighted every evening at the bottom of 
the stairease, she hoped to discover him; 
but by the time she had ascended a few 
}steps he had become invisible. She ran 
in vain through every part of the pavilion; 
| she could find no trace of him, and but 
| fur the letter which she held in her trem- 
| bling hand, she might have thought she 
| had dreamed. 
| Finally she decided upon returning to 
her boudoir in order to read that letter, 
the writing of which appeared to her this 
time to be intentionally disguised rather 
than changed by suffering. It contained 
| very nearly what follows: 
‘*] can neither see you nor speak to 
/you; but lam not forbidden to write to 
‘you. Will you permit it? will you dare 
reply to the unknown? If I had~this 
happiness I might find your letters and 
place my own, during your sleep, in @ 
beok which you could leave in the eve- 
| ning upon the garden bench, by the water 
'side. I love you with passion, with idol- 
| atry, with madness! I am overcome; 
| my strength is broken; my activity, my 
zeal, my enthusiasm for the work to 
which | have vowed myself, all, even to 
the sentiment of duty, are annihilated in 








strange and terrible duties by my oaths, 
by the gift and abandonment of my will, 

| waver between the thought of infamy 
and that of suicide; for I cannot persuade 
myself that you really me, and that 
| at this present moment distrust and fear 
/may not already have effaced your invel- 
| untary love for me. Can it be otherwise! 
_I am, for you, only a shadow, the dream 
‘of a night, the illusion of an instant. 
| Well! to make myself beloved by you, I 
| feel ready, twenty times a day, to sacri- 
‘fice my honor, to break my word, to stain 
my conscience with a perjury. If you 
should succeed in escaping from this pri- 


the earth, even were I obliged to expiate, 
‘by a life of shame and of remorse, the 
| rapture of seeing you, though for a single 
‘day, and of hearing you say again, 
‘though but once: ‘I ove you!’ And yet, 
‘if you refuse to associate yourself in the 
'work of the Invisibles, if the oaths 
| which will doubtless be required of you, 
terrify and repel you, I shall be forbidden 
ever to see you again! But I will not 
obey, l cannot obey. No! | have safler- 


of a fete? Who could tell? All was caresses irresistible. The unknown fell | ed enough, I have labored enough, I have 


‘me if you do not love me. Bound to» 
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long enough served the cause of humani-_ 
ty. If you are not the recompense of 
my labor, 1 renounce it. I will degrade 
myself by returning to the world, to its 
laws and its customs. My reason is 


troubled as you see. Oh! have pity, 


have pity on me! Do not tell me that, 


you no longer love me. 1 could not bear 
that blow. I should not wish to believe 
it, or, if I believed it, | must die! ”’ 
Consuelo read this billet in the midst 
of the noise of the fusees and shells of 
the fireworks, which burst in the air with- 
out attracting her attention. Absorbed in 
her reading, she nevertheless experienced, 
without being conscious of it, that elec- 
tric shock which is caused, especially in 
impressible organizations, by the explo- 
sion of powder, and by all violent noises 
in general. ‘I'he former operates partic- 
ularly on the imagination, when it does 
not act physically upon a weak and dis- 
eased body by painful shudderings. It 
exalts, on the contrary, the mind and the 
senses of persons who are brave, and 
well constituted. It even awakes in 
some women intrepid instincts, ideas of 
conflict, and, as it were, vague regrets 
that they are not men. Finally, if there 
be a decidedly marked accent whicii oc- 
casions a kind of guasi musical enjoyment 
in the voice of the torrent which precipi- 
tates itself, in the roaring of the wave 
which breaks, in the rolling of the thun- 
der, that accent of anger, of threat, of 
bravery, that voice of strength, so to 
speak, is found in the booming of cannon, 
in the whistling of bullets, and in the 
thousand commotions of the atmosphere 
by which fireworks mimic the shock of 
battle. 
these effects while reading the first love- 


Consuelo perhaps experienced 


letter, properly so called, the first dzdlet- 
dour she had ever received. She felt 
herself courag@ous, brave, and almost 
rash. A kind of intoxication made her 
find this declaration of love more exciting 
and more persuasive than all the words of 
Albert, as she had found the kiss of the 
chevalier more sweet, more ardent than 
all those of Anzoleto. She therefore 
began to write without hesitation; and, 
while the exploding mortars shook the 
echoes of the park, the odor of saltpetre 
stifled the perfume of the flowers, and the 
Bengal fires illumined the front of the 
pavilion without her deigning to perceive 
them, Consuelo replied : 

‘“*Yes, I love you; | have, said it, I 
have confessed it to you, and, were ] 
obliged to repent of it, were | obliged to 
blush for it a thousand times, I couid 
never blot out from the strange and in- 
comprehensible book of my destiny that 
page which I myself have written, and 
which is in your hands! It was the ex- 
pression of an impulse perhaps to be con- 
demned ; senseless perhaps, but deeply 
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true and ardently felt. sWere you the! 
last of men, 1 should none the less have | 
placed in you my ideal! Should you de-| 
grade me by a contemptuous and cruel 
conduct, | have none the less experienced, | 
in the contact of your heart, a transport 
which I had never tasted, and which 
seemed tu me as holy as the angels are 


pure. You see I repeat to you what you 


/wrote to me in reply to the coufidences 


which I bad addressed to Beppo. We do 
nothing but repeat to each other that with 
which we are both, I believe, vividly 
penetrated and loyally persuaded. Why 
and how should we deceive ourselves? 


We do not know each other; perhaps 


we never shall know each other; Strange | 


fatality! Yet we love, and cannot ex- 
plain the first causes of that love any 
more than we can foresee the mysterious 
end. Now, I abandon myself to your 
word — to your honor. I do not combat 
the feeling with which vou inspire me. 
Do not let me deceive myself. I ask of 
you only one thing in the world, which 
is, not to pretend to love me, never to 
see me again if you do not love me; 
it is to abandon me to my fate, whatever 
it may be, without fearing that I shall 
ever accuse or blame you fur this quickly- 
passing illusion of happiness which you 
will have given me. It seems to me that 
what I ask of you is so easy! There 
are some moments when I am terrified, 
I confess, at the blind confidence which 
impels me towards you. But as soon as 
you appear, as soon as my hand is in 
yours, or when | look upon your writing, 
(your writing, which is nevertheless dis- 
guised and changed as if you did not 
wish me to have the least outward and 
visible indication of you;) in fine, when 
I simply hear the sound of your steps, all 
my fears vanish, and | cannot help believ- 
ing you my best friend upon the earth.— 
But why conceal yourself thus’ What 
horrible secret is then covered by your 
mask and your silence’? Have I seen 
you elsewhere’ Must I fear and repel 
you on the day when | know your name 
— when | see your features? If you are 
absolutely unknown to me, as you have 
said, whence comes it that you obey so 
blindly the strange law of the Invisibles, 


while you siill write to me to-day that 


you are ready to. free yourself from it, 
and to follow me to the ends of the earth? 
And if I required, before ] would fly with 
you, that you should have no concealinent 
from me, would you take off that mask? 


l Lo enable ime 


Would you speak to m¢ 
to know you, | must bind myself, you 
By oaths to the lnvisi- 
W hat! 


must I, with my eyes.closed, my con- 


say — to what! 


bles? But for what work! 


science mute, my mindMin darkness, give 
and alandun my will, as you yourself 


have done, at least with knowledge of the 





why and wherefore? And, to decide me 
to these unheard-of acts of blind devoted- 
ness, you will not commit the least in- 





fraction of the rules of your order? For, 
I see well that you belong to one of those 
mysterious orders which are here called 
secret societies, and which are said to be 
numerous in Germany: unless this be 
simply a political conspiracy against 





’ 
as | was told at Berlin. Well! what- 
ever it may be, if | may have the liberty 
to refuse when I am informed of what is 
required of me, I will biad myself by the 
most terrible oaths never to reveal any- 
thing. Can I do more, without being 
unworthy of the love of a man who car- 
ries his seruples and his fidelity to his 
oath so far as not to be willing to let me 
hear that word which I myself have pro- 
nounced in contempt of the prudence and 
the modesty imposed on my sex; I love 
you !”’ 

Consuelo placed this letter in a book 
which she deposited in the garden, at the 
spot mentioned; then she slowly with- 
drew, and remained hidden a long time in 
the foliage, hoping to see the chevalier 
arrive, and trembling to Jeave there this 
avowal of her most secret feelings, which 
might fall into strange hands. Still, as 
hours passed without the appearance of 
any one, and she remembered these words 
of the unknown’'s letter: ‘ I will go and 
* she 
judged that she ought to conform entirely 
to his advice, and she retired to her apart- 
ment, where, after a thousand agitated 
reveries, by turns painful and delicious, 
she at last fell asleep to the indistinct 
sound of the music of the ball, which re- 


take your letter during your sleep,’ 


commenced, the flourishes which sounded 
during supper, and the distant rolling of 
the carriages, which announced the de- 
parture of the numerous guests of the 
residence at dawn of day. 

At nine o'clock precisely, our recluse 
entered the hall in which she took her 
meals, which she found always served 
there with a scrupulous punctuality and a 
refinement worthy of the place. Mat- 
teus remained standing behind her chair 
in the respectfully phlegmatie attitude 
which was habitual to him. Consuelo 
had before descended to the garden. ~The 
chevalier had taken the let.er, for as 
no longer in the book. But Consuelo 
had hoped to find another letter from him, 
and she already accused him of luke- 
warmness in their correspondence. She 
felt uneasy, excited, and rather driven to 
extremity by the monotony of the life to 
which they seemed determined to compel 
her. She therefore decided to move ata 
venture, in order to see if she could not 
hasten the course of eveuts slowly pre- 
pared about her. On that very day, for 
the first time, Matteus was gloomy and 
taciturn. ‘* Master Matteus,’’ said she 








with a forced gaiety, ‘I see through your 
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most generous, | and his generous aid, made her an honest 


mask that your eyes are dull, and that | the most witty, the greatest of all my| woman. What good has he not done in 


you are fatigued. 
much last night? ’’ 

**Madame does me too much honor in 
being willing to laugh at me,” replied 
Matteus, with a little sharpness; ‘ but, 
as madame has the happiness to live 


with an uncovered face, I can see with | 


more clearness that she attributes to me 
the fatigue and sleeplessness from which 
she herself suffered last night.” 


** Your speaking mirrors informed me | 
of that fact before you, Master Matteus. 


I know that I have become very ugly, 
and I think that I shall soon be much 
more so if ennui continues to consume 
me.”’ 

“Is madame ennuyed!”’ returned 
Matteus in the tone in which he would 
have said: ‘* Did madame ring? ” 

** Yes, Matteus, I am exceedingly so, 
and I begin to be unable to bear this se- 
clusion. As no one does me the honor 


of a visit or of a letter, 1 presume I have. 
been forgotten here ; and, as you are the 


only exception, I think I may be allowed 
to say that I begin to find my situation 
embarrassing and strange.” 


‘*P éannot presume to judge of mad- 


ame’s Situation,’’ replied Matteus ; but it 


seemed to me that madame did receive, | 


not long since, both a visit and a letter. 

** Who can have told you such a thing, 
Matteus '”* cried Consuelo, blushing. 

**] would say,”’ replied he in an ironi- 
cally humble tone, ‘‘ if I did not fear to 
offend madame, and to be tedious by pre- 
suming to converse with her.’’ 

‘‘Tf you were my domestic, Master 


Matteus, I know not what airs of gran- | 


deur I might assume with you; but as 
hitherto I have had no other servant than 


myself, and as, moreover, you appear to| 


be rather my guardian than my major- 
domo, I request you to converse, if you 
please, the same as on other days. You 
have too much wit this morning to tire 
me.”” 


‘* That is, madame is too much tired of 


Then I 


her own company to be difficult. 
will say to madame that there was a 
great féte at the chateau last night.” 

‘| know it; I heard the fireworks and 
thewmusic.’’ 

** At that time, a person who is close- 
ly watched since madame’s arrival here, 
thought he could take advantage of the 


disorder and the noise, to introduce him-. 


self into the reserved park, in spite of 
the most severe prohibitions. Thence 
came an unpleasant result. But I fear to 
grieve madame by informing her.”’ 

‘* 1 now think grief preferable to ennui 
and anxiety. Speak quickly, therefore, 
Mr. Matteus.”’ 


‘* Well, madame, this morning I saw 


carried to prison the most amiable, the 


You did not sleep | masters, the chevalier Liverani.”’ 


Consuelo, deeply agitated. ‘* To prison! 

|—the chevalier! Tell me! —O my God! 
who is this chevalier? Who is this Liv- 
erani?”’ 


** Liverani? Who is Liverani?”’ eried 


madame. I do not know if she is much 
or little acquainted with him; bat what 


| is certain is, that he was carried to the. 
great tower for having spoken and written | 


to madame, and for not being willing to 
communicate to his highness the reply 
which madam had made to him.”’ 

‘* The great tower — his highness — is 

‘all that you tell me serious, Matteus? 
Am There in the power of a sovereign 
prince who treats me as a prisoner of 
state, and who punishes his subjects for 
any little interest or pity they may testify 
towards me? or I am indeed mystified by 
seme rich lord with strange ideas, who 
tries to terrify me in order to prove my 
gratitude for services rendered ! ’” 

“fam not forbidden to inform madame 
that she is in the house of a very rich 
prince, who is at the same time a great 
philosopher — ”’ 

‘* And the supreme chief of the coun- 
cil of the Invisibles? *’ added Consuelo. 
by that,’’ replied Matteas with the most 
|complete indifference. 
the titles and dignities of his highness, 
I have never heard that quality men- 
tioned.”’ 


| ‘But shall I not be permitted to see 


| this prince, to throw myself at his feet, 
‘to ask of him the liberty of this chevalier 
Liverani, who is innocent of any indis- 
eretion, as | ean swear? ”’ 

‘*] cannot say; and [I think that it 
would at least be difficult to obtain such 
a permission. Nevertheless, I have ae- 
cess every evening to his highness, for 
some moments, in order to give him an 
; account of madame’s health and oecupa- 
tions; and if madame should write, I 
could perhaps succeed in inducing his 
highness to read her billet without its 
passing through the hands of his secre- 


taries.’’ 


‘* Dear Mr. Matteus, you are goodness 


itself, and 1am sure you must have the 
confidence of the prince. Yes, certain- 
ly, I will write since you are so generous 
as to interest yourself for the chevalier.” 

‘* Tt is true that I feel more interest for 
him than for any other. He saved my 
life at the risk of his own in a conflagra- 
tion. He nursed me and cured ine of my 
burns. He replaced the property I had 


lost. He passed whole nights watching 


'me as if he see: my servant and | 
his master. rescued from vice a 


‘1. do not know what madame means | 


“In the list of 


niece of mine, and by his good words | 
E i 


all this country and in all Europe, from 


what they say? He is the most perfect 
young man in existence, and his high- 
ness loves him as his own son.” 

** And yet his highness sends him to 


"prison for a trifling fault.’ 
‘*T have described him sufficiently to 


‘*Oh! madame does not know that no 
fault is trifling to the eyes of his high- 
ness, in point of indiscretion.” 

‘* He is then a very despotie prince‘ ”’ 

* Admirably just, but terribly severe.” 

** And how can I in any way enter into 
the occupations of his mind and the de- 
cisions of his council? ” 

**Of that I am ignorant, as madame 
may well think. Many secrets are con- 
stantly in motion around this chateau, es- 
pecially when the prince comes to pass 
some weeks here, which does not often 
happen. A poor servant like myself, 
who should seek to penetrate them, would 
not Jong be endured; and as I am the 
oldest of the persons attached to the 
house, madame must understand that I am 


‘neither curious nor a great talker ; other- 


wise —”’ 
‘“*T understand, M. Matteus. But 


' would it be indiscreet to ask if the con- 


finement to which the chevalier is subjec- 
ted is rigorous? ”’ 

**Tt must be so, madame; though I 
know nothing of what takes place in 
the tower and in the subterraneans. I 
have seen more persons enter than I have 
ever seen come out. I do not know if 


‘there are outlets in the forest; I know of 


rone in the park.” 

‘* You make me tremble, Matteus. Is 
it possible that I can have drawn serious 
misfortunes upon the head of that worthy 
Tell me, is the prince of a 
violent or of a cold character? Are his 
sentences dictated by a hasty indignation 
or by a deliberate and lasting dissatisfac- 
tion?” 

** Those are details into which it is not 
proper fur me to enter,”’ replied Matteus, 
coldly. 

“Well! tell me of the chevalier at 
least. Is he a man to ask and obtain 
pardon, or to encase himself in a haughty 


young man? 


silence? ”’ 


‘*He is tender and gentle, full of re- 
spect and submission to his highness. 
But if madame has entrusted any secret to 
him, she may be tranquil; he would 
allow himself to be tortured rather than 
reveal the secret of another, were it to 
the ear of a confessor.”’ 

** Well! I will myself reveal to his 
highness that secret which he considers 
important enough to excite his anger 
against an unfortunate. Oh! my good 
Matteus, can you not carry my letter at 
once? ”’ 

** Impossible before night, madame.” 


: 
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unexpected opportunity may offer.”’ 
Consuelo entered her cabinet and wrote 
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|says Cabet, ong? of the most popular 
|writers of the present day, though his 
works circulate principally only among 











‘©No matter, I will write now. An|species. ‘ There is a greater difference,’’ | all want ‘‘a@ strong government ’’ — that 


is, a government strong enough to force 
‘the laboring classes to retain their present 
position. This is the cause of Mr. 


to ask of the anonymous prince an inter- | the Jaboring classes —** there is a greater, Guizot's majorities, and the popularity of 


view, in which she promised to reply sin- 
cerely to all the questions he might 
deign to address to her. 

At midnight, Matteus brought to her 
this sealed reply: ‘‘ If it be to the prince 
that you wish to speak, your request is 
foolish. You wili not see him, you will 
never know him; you will never know 


his name. If it be before the council of 


the Invisibles that you wish to appear, | 


you will be heard; but reflect upon the 
consequences of your resolution; it will 
decide upon your life and that of an- 
other.”’ 


To be continued. 


SONNET. 


My gentle friend, this latter life of ours 

Should more of stern, unyielding Labor know ; 
We quite too long have played among the flowers, 

Which in the garden of the Fancy blow, 

And on the Soul a balmy stupor throw. 

Oh! we have dwarfed and stultified our powers, 

Nor deemed we outraged Heaven in doing so! 
Yet now when we have grown to think it crime, 

Shall we not to our thoughts give solemn heed, 
And stamp on this, as on our coming time, 

The glorious virtue of some earnest deed, 

Of which the sleepy world hath stood in need ? 
So may we make atonement for our wrong — 
So, firm in truth’s great cause, at length grow 

strong. A. D. F. R. 

Tribune. 


Correspondence of the Philadelphia Ledger. 


LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
Paris, Oct. 2, 1846. 

As long as the feudal organization of 
Capital exists, the laboring man will be a 
vassal, though not in the feudal sense of 
the middle ages. The vassal of the nine- | 
teenth century —the slave of the dour- | 
geoisie — receives no protection from his | 
lord in return for his fealty; he is only a 
vassal as long as he is able, healthy, 
strong, and in good condition. The mo-| 
meut he possesses no longer these indis- 
pensable requisites, he becomes a useless 
tang, which is looked upon as a nuisance, 
and against which the whole society is 
armed to defend itself against mischief. 
What is the right of acquiring property 
to the laboring man of Europe, placed as 
he is in a position which renders the exe- 
cution of that right physically and morally 
impossible’ As well might you decree 
the right of every man to take wings and 
fly to any portion of the globe that suits 
his fancy. There is a right older than 
that of acquiring property, and that is the 
right to live, to become physically and 
morally educated —a human being. That 
society or state which denies that right to 
the majority of the people is no longer 
human ; Ibis wicked, absurd, irreligious. 
A State which is so organized, is a mere 
assemblage of tamed beasts who are 
taught sooner to starve than destroy their 
keepers, — it may be a Roman State, and 
contain Roman subjects or citizens, but it 
is not a Christian State ; based on Chris- 
tian morals and on the love we owe our 


difference between men and women in| 
| 


certain ranks of life and their fellow be- 
‘ings among the lower classes, than there 
\is between men and dogs in the abstract ; 
‘and yet we are Christians.”’ But.our 
\lawgivers have shrewdly divided the 
Christian into the spiritual and physical 
man, 
‘equality, of justice, of fraternity, in 
Heaven; the latter is consumed, as tal- 
low, lard or oil in a machine. 


This Cabet has the imperishable merit 
of being the O'Connell of the laboring 
classes of France. But for his writings 
}and preachings, an hundred emeutes might 
|have taken place, and thousands of un- 
| fortunate victims might have been con- 
_demned to the hulks, or have expiated their 
| efforts to free themselves at the guilloune. 
The people, in 1789, dethroned the no- 
| bility for the benefit of the dourgeoisie ; 
| but they will not prevail against the latter 
until they are organized—until they 
_know their condition, and have a perfect 
consciousness of what they want, and the 
means of acquiring it. ‘This organization 
is now taking place, not only in France, 
but throughout Europe; and until it is 
completed, we shall have extreme quiet, 
prosperity and accumulation of property 
-inafew hands. But it is utterly absurd 
| to suppose that the present imperfect or- 
ganization of society,—the cause of so 
much misery and such horrible enormities 
as fill our statistical tables, —can remain 
stationary ;— that it can be considered the 
‘ultimatum at which human instituuens — 
the modern state—can possibly arrive. 
|The improvements in machinery, the 
/building of railroads, the application of 
steam, may put an end to international 
wars ; but they will hurry the solution of 
the social problem, I look upon them as 
‘the great emancipator of the human race— 
| the conservator of human strength — the 
establisher of the spiritual superiority of 
man. Every new invention in machinery 
gives to mana higher employment than 
that of merely wasting his _ physical 
strength, destroys the deadening mechan- 
ism of labor, and changes him from a 
machine to a directing agent. ‘The intro- 
duction of machinery renders the reor- 
ganization of labor indispensable, as the 
accumulation of property in a few hands 
of which it is productive, thickens the 
ranks of the non-possessors and increases 
their numerical power. 
poor have no Western country to fall back 
pon — no acres to acquire by conquest or 
colonization, ‘The evils of our society, 
therefore, call for changes amongst them- 
selves, and cannot be remedied by allowing 
our people to spread. You, in happy 
America, have as yet political problems 


to solve ; we have arrived at the end of 


this series, and hence our numerous social 


The former only has a hope of 


Remember, our | 


Louis Phillippe with the voters. The 
‘laboring man in France has no vote, he 
‘does not serve in the militia, (National 
| Guards) he cannot be a juryman. In the 
eye of the law he is a nonentity,— he 
belongs, in fact, like other personal ef- 
fects, to the man whoemploys him. The 
charter declares all Frenchmen equal 
before the law; but it is not the law of his 
'making, the jury of which Ars equals are 
members. //is equals are not armed to 
enforce the law which ¢Aiey have not made, 
‘by the aid of juries of which they form 
/no part. Such a state, in an enlightened 
‘community, cannot last, if there were a 
million of bayonets to enforce the present 
condition of things. Such a state of 
| things cannot well stand the progress of 
practical Christianity, —the amount of 
floating intellect now existing in every 
civilized country, — the historical lessons 
taught by the last century. 

| Meanwhile Cabet, the French O'’Con- 
nel, whose works are little read by Amer- 
ican tourists, or by commercial agents 


abroad, has taught his countrymen to 
think and to reflect, and to organize. 
His *‘ History of the Revolution of 


1830,”’ was published and sold in 20,000 
copies ; of his “* History of the Freneh 
Revolution from 1789 ull 1830,’’ a second 
edition has just been published; of his 
\** Jearian Almanac,’’ 8,000 copies were 
published in 1843 and 10,000 in 1844, 
All these books are bought by the Jabor- 
g men, and each copy has trom twenty 
to thirty readers. ‘These books are all 
written for the laboring classes, who care 
little for Thiers’ ** History of the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire,’’ but devonr greedi- 
ly the works of Cabet, Proudhou, Le- 


‘roux, Louis Blane, and many others, who 


tell them the reason why, with all these 


'revolutions, the people have no bread. 


The people of France care little whether 
Thiers or Guizot or Mole are at the head 
‘of the government, as long as they have 
no executed rights, as long as the laws 
of property take precedence of the laws 
|of persons, as long as the person itself, 
that is man —God’s image — does not 
exist in the eyes of the law, independent 
of property. Our lawyers are Roman 
| jurists: for, disguise it as we may, the 
Roman law still regulates our property. 
| But our civilization is no longer a heathen 
‘one — we are Christians, and the Roman 
‘law is, in the end, sure to fall before 
Christianity, as it did at the commence- 
'mentof our faith. ‘* Not only the future, 
| but the present must become Christian,”’ 
cry the modern reformers, who at last 
| perceive that the encyclopedisin ofthe 
‘last century was but the critique of Our 
‘institutions, and that eriticism cannot take 
the place of the work itself. The hollow 
| Voltairians are now in the Chambers — 





_ to treat with the laboring classes. 


propagandas. As yet the very discontent | doctrinarians and logicians a la Condor- 
of our laboring people is a means of | cet — but the political economists are 
strengthening the hands of government, | #mong the people, and prove with the 
It need only show the wealthy bourgeoisie | fery eloquence of figures the absurdities 
the abyss that is yawning at their feet, to} of their legislators’ propositions. 

obtain grants of money by acclamation, Equality before the law! What a 
for internal improvemeuts, for the pay of | shockingly empty phrase! What cruel 
the army, for the building of ships, and/|irony in these abstract constitutions ! 
for the protection of maggiiactures. Each |‘* Equality before the law,’’ where the 
capitalist will sooner r-centage of majority have neither education, nor prop- 
his capital to the goverfMent than prepare erty, nor secured income from labor, nor 
‘Thus, |any certain labor, nor means to marry 
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and rear a family! Equality before the 
law, where the poor man is incarcerated, 
while the rich man escapes on giving 
bail. Our lawyers and judges are Romans | 
and Christians. We have a code of| 
Christian morals, and a code of Roman | 
(heathen) laws which regulates our ac-| 
tions in public life—a Constitution | 
which declares us free, and a society | 
which reduces us to slaves. The old 
nobility had a lordly contempt for the 
commons; but the moneyed aristocracy | 
of the present day has invented the terin | 
** mob *’ in contradiction to the commons. | 
This moneyed aristocracy does not live in | | 
Castles, behind walls and battlements, | 
surrounded by its vassals, but in nice 
comfortable houses, as remote as possible 
from the hovels of wretchedness and des- | 
pair. They stint the laborer of his bread 
and strip him of his clothes, and then 
despise his haggard and ragged appear- 
ance. But the dourgevisie of the pres- 
ent day lack, after all, the feeling of 
security to enjoy their position. They 
war upon each other for power and posi-| 
tion, and drive each other daily, by com- 

tition, from the high posts to the ranks. 
There is no esprit du corps among them, 
no pity for the fallen, no sympathy for 
the wounded. The merit and standing 
of the bourgeoisie is merely circumstan- 
tial—a breath can hurl it from its pres- 
ent position —a change of ministers — 
the death of a king who is now their ack- 
nowledged leader. 


THE REFORMER. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrine of man 
Along his path. 


The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm: 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With pale alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in ; 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 
To drown the din. 


“Spare,” Art implored, “ yon holy pile ; 
That grand, old, time-worn turret spare ;” 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 


Cried out, “ Forbear !” 


Grey-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, and wept, to find 


His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, 
“Why smite,” he asked, in sad surprise, 
“The fair, the old !”’ 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam ; 
Shuddering and sick at heart I woke, 
As from a dream, 


I looked: aside the dust cloud rolled — 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 
Up-springing from the ruined Old 
1 saw the New. 


"T was but the ruin of the bad — 
The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 





Cc alm grew the leone of him I henniis 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 


Green grew the grain on battle-plains, 


O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow; | 


The slave stood forging from his chains 
The spade and plow. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower entwined, 

Looked out upon the peaceful bay 

And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once 


red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison walls, like Heaven-sent hope, | 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams strayed, 


And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 

Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That, where the share is deepest driven, 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn right, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of Wrong alone — 


These wait their doom, from that great law 


Which makes time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the World shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh! backward-looking son of time !— 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns Earth’s love and fear, 
Are one, the same. 


As idly as in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sires repine, 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 


Yet, not the less for them art thou ; 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats ! 


Take heart! —the Waster builds again — 
A charmed life old goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish — but the grain 
Is not for death, 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Ho, wake and watch !—the world is gray 
With morning light! 


Fountain, for 1847, 


Oh, thou! who, of Heaven born, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 

And all those who doubly mourn 
With thy doubled presence fillest ; 
Ah! weary me! let goading cease ! 
Why SorroWapaine xd, why joy-carest ? 
Lovely Peace! 


Come, oh come into my breast. Goethe. 








REVIEW. 


Rationale of Crime, and its Appropriate 
Treatment ; being a Treatise on Orimi- 
nal Jurisprudence, considered in Relation 
to Cerebral Organization. By M. B. 

| Sampson. With Notes and Ilustra- 

tions, by E. W. Farnaam, Matron of 

Mount Pleasant State Prison. New 

| York: D. Appleton & Co. 1646. 


pp- 177. 

The valgar opinion concerning the 
treatment of criminals is founded upon 
the law of retaliation. A certain amount 
| of suffering, it is supposed, must be in- 
‘flicted on the offender, as the penalty for 
“a certain amount of i injury whieh he has 
inflicted on society. The passion of re- 
sentment which is given to man in com- 
mon with the brutes, and intended for his 
protection while in a condition nearly on 
a level with that of the brutes, is at the 
foundation of our prevailing systems of 
criminal jurisprudence in the present ad- 
_vaneed stage of civilization. This pas- 
_sion is freely manifested in the expression 
of popular sentiment, whenever a crime 
is committed of sufficient magnitude to 
attract the public attention. Men are 
anxious to secure the arrest of the re- 
puted criminal, they eagerly bring for- 
ward every particle of testimony adapted 
to convict him, they display a feverish 
excitement as to the result of his trial, 
and the moment his doom is fixed, they 
exult in the circumstance as if it were an 
immense personal advantage to them- 
selves. In cases of great atrocity, they 
are unwilling that the law should take its 
course, and substitute for its slow pro- 
cesses, the more speedy methods of the 
bowie knife or fagot. The blood is up, 
and it will not risk the chance of being 
cheated of its revenge. 

Now all this might be pardoned to the 
| heated passions of man, but when re- 
_venge is framed into a legal system, and 
defended by theologians and jurisconsults, 
as the very corner stone of a Christian 
system of society, it is well to inquire into 
‘the validity of their assumptions. We 
| rejoice that public opinion is now directed 
to this subject, and that the correctness 
‘of prevailing principles will be submitted 
| to examination, even if it should be found 
impracticable to introduce any great im- 
‘provements, under other existing social 
| arrangements. 

_ A view in direct opposition to the one 
we have described is presented in the 
‘volume now before us. The author 
maintains that every criminal is the vic- 
tim of a diseased organization, and that 
_henee the idea of punishment should be 
set aside for that of discipline, and pris- 
ons should give place to moral hospitals. 
|The facts and illustrations presented by 
the author, as well as by the American 








_ Editor, in support of this point, are cer- 
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tainly very forcible, in reference to the 
extreme cases which they describe ; but 


we find no substantial evidence in proof 


of the universality of the principle ; and 
hence, while we admit the conclusions 
of the writers as respects the special 
instances which they adduce, we cannot 
follow them in what seems to us their 
hasty and premature generalizations. We 
can by no means deem it a settled fact 
that a defective or diseased organization 
is, in every case, the cause of crime. 
We do not doubt that many of the most 
atrocious violations of law, which are 
visited with the virtuous wrath of society, 
which doom their perpetrators to summa- 
ry vengeance in this world, and to penal 
fires in the other, are traceable to this 
source. 
cerebral disease, as far removed from the 
control of the will as the excitement 
of a fever or the convulsions of delirium 
tremens. ‘The instances brought forward 
by our authors, as well as many others 
stated in the books of medical jurispru- 
dence, are conclusive on this point. They 
show to a demonstration that some per- 
sons are born to crime, even as the sparks 
fly upward, that the organization of their 
nature impels them to acts of violence 
and outrage, and that unless restrained 
by circumstances external to themselves, 
this inborn character will as inevitably 
manifest itself in aggressions on society, 


as did that of Mozart in the harmonies of 


music, or of Newtou in the investigations 
of science. 

But we as little doubt that other crimi- 
nals, no less guilty in the view of society 
than those already alluded to, equally 
abandoned and reckless of all established 
rules of conduct with them, are not the 


victims of a diseased organization, but of 


the corrupt, corrupting, and overwhelm- 
ing external influences, by which their 
characters have been formed. We ask any 
one, who has been at all conversant with 
the vicious and criminal portions of society, 
if he has not found among them persons 
of noble endowments, of superior native 
powers, both intellectual and moral, who 
were not seduced to crime by any innate 
propensity, but who have been swept into 
its abyss by the action of outward causes, 
which were as little within their own 
power, as the eruption of a volcano? In 
an order of society where it is no exagger- 
ation to say that man is not so well cared 
for as the brute, where outrages on his 
nature are daily caused by social institu- 
tions which no farmer of common human- 
ity would permit to be exercised on his 
domestic animals, we should not be too 
hasty in pronouncing any one organically 
diseased, because he has become a crimi- 
nal before the law. In a just, wise, and 
Christian order of society, even the worst 


eases of moral insanity, if any such 


They were the paroxysms of 
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should be found, would not be developed | 


in overt acts of crime, but, treated with 
more tender faithfulaess and love than 
are now devoted to bodily disease, would 
be restrained from injurious manifesta- 
But, in 
the present abnormal and monstrous so- 


tions, if not altogether cured. 


cial arrangements, it is by no means 
certain, that the finest constituted na- 
tures, may not be Jed by the influence of 
early neglect, the contagion of poisopous 
example, the fell pressure of want, and 
the energy of mighty passions which find 
no legitimate development, to those viola- 
tions of human law which consign them 
to irretrievable infamy and ruin. 

In thus controverting the leading prin- 
ciple of the present volume, we certainly 
would not be understood to call in ques- 
tion the correctness or the importance of 
its practical conclusions. As Christians, 
believing in the supremacy of the law of 
love over the law of force, knowing that 
the only lawful treatment of an enemy is 
to load him with good offices, and that 
the exercise of revenge is in all cases ex- 
pressly forbidden as an outrage on the 
Divine government, we cannot regard the 
criminal as a Joathsome reptile to be 
trodden under foot, but as a fellow man 
to be restored from the error of his ways, 
by the application of every method which 
the spirit of gentleness and mercy can 
suggest. In our opinion, crime can be 
restrained in no way so effectually as by 
the conversion of the criminal, and re- 
moving him from the influence of those 
eauses which have led to his offence. 
The present system of vindictive punish- 
ment is passing away. The voice of hu- 
manity has long since pronounced its 
doom. Wisdom, justice, and mercy alike 
How far 
such a method can be introduced and 


demand a superior method. 


made effectual, in the present erganiza- 
tion of society, we submit as a problem 
to those who deem the existing civiliza- 
ultimate 


tion the expression of social 


truth. For ourselves, we confess we 
have no faith in any half-way measures. 
New wine must be put into new bottles. 
forth 


earnestness of conviction and power of 


The new ideas, held with such 
argument, in the volume before us can 
find no fit receptacle in the old, decrepit 
The 


best we can hope for them is, that their 


institutions of the civilized order. 


fermentation will accelerate the destrue- 
tion of these institutions, and prepare the 
way for the dominion of truth, justice, 


and love, in all the arrangements of so- 
ciety. 

In conelusion, we recommend this vol- 
ume to al] classes of readers. It is writ 
ten in a clear, dispassionate, unpretending 
manner, and with a spirit¥of candor and 


mildness which must disarm prejudice. 


The notes by Mrs. Farnham, who has 








acquired an enviable reputation as matron 
of the Mount Pleasant State Prison in 
New York, are worthy testimonials to 
her sagacity and Jarge-heartedness. She 
speaks from strong conviction as well as 
from long experience, and hence is entitled 
to speak with authority. 





History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Translated from the German of Frep- 
Frick Scnintter, by the Rev. A. J. 
W. Morrison, M. A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff St. 1846. 


It is somewhat remarkable, in these 
days of translation and literary specula- 
tions of all sorts, that this work has not be- 
fore been done into English. The present 
translator has executed his task with 
ability and with success. The intrinsic 
value of the book will be attested by 
every reader of the German language. 
The great German poet was admirably 
qualified to write a life-like history of this 
most eventful and interesting period of 
modern Europe ; for the Thirty Years’ 
War, from its length, its fierceness, the 
variety of actors in it, and its important 
consequences, may well take precedence 
of any wars. 

It isa frightful pieture of the horrors 
of this modern social chaos. Let our 
young patriotic and military enthusiasts 
read the following for their edification, 
that they may know how great a thing is 
glory. 


“A word from Tilly decided the fate of 
Magdeburg. 

“Even a more humane general would in vain 
have recommended mercy to such soldiers; but 
Tilly never made the attempt. Left by their 
general's silence masters of the lives of all the 
citizens, the soldiery broke into the houses to 
satiate their most brutal appetites, The prayers 
of innecence excited some compassion in the 
hearts of the Germans, but none in the rude 
breasts of Pappenheim’s Walloons, Scarcely 
had the savage cruelty commenced, when the 
other gates were thrown opem, and the cavalry, 
with the fearful hordes of the Croats, poured in 
upon the devoted inhabitants. 

“ Here commenced a scene of horrors for 
which history has no language—poetry no 
pencil. Neither innocent childhood, nor help- 
less old age; neither youth, sex, rank, nor 
beauty, could disarm the fury of the conquerors, 
Wives were abused in the arms of their hus- 
bands, daughters at the feet of their parents; 
and the defenceless sex exposed to the double 
sacrifice of virtue and life. No situation, how- 
ever obscure, or however sacred, escaped the 
rapacity of the enemy. Ina single church fif- 
ty-three women were found beheaded. The 
Croats amused themselves with throwing chil- 
dren into the flames; Pappenheim’s Walloons 
with stabbing infants at the mother’s breast. 
Some officers of the League, horror-struck at 
this dreadful scene, ventured to remind Tilly 
that he had it in his power to stop the carnage. 
‘Return in an hour,’ was his answer; ‘I will see 
what I can do; the soldier must have some re- 
ward for his danger and toils.’ These horrors last- 
ed with unabated fury, till at last the smoke and 


flames proved a check to the plunderers. To 
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augment the confusion and to divert the resist-|of this journal. We recognize in it at|shamelessly parade themselves in all our 


ance of the inhabitants, the imperialists had, in 
the commencement of the assault, fired the 
town in several places. The wind rising rapid- 
ly spread the flames, till the blaze became uni- 
versal. Fearful, indeed, was the tumult amid 
clouds of smoke, heaps of dead bodies, the 
clash of swords, the crash of falling ruins, and 
streams of blood. ‘The atmosphere glowed; 
and the intolerable heat forced at last even the 
murderers to take refuge in their camp. 
than twelve hours, this stron 


In less 


ag 
a 


, populous, and 
flourishing city, one of the finest in Germany, 


was reduced to ashes, with the exception of 


two churches and a few houses.” 

“ The next day, a solemn mass was performed 
in the cathedral, and Te Deum sung amid the 
discharge of artillery. (!!) 
ral rode through the streets, that he might be 
able, as an eye-witness, to inform his master 


The imperial gene- 


that no such conquest had been made since the 
destruction of Troy and Jerusalem. 
this an exaggeration, whether we consider the 


Nor was 


greatness, importance, and prosperity of the 
city razed, or the fury of its ravagers.”’ 


The Chimes: A Goblin Story of some 
Bells that rang the Old Year Out and a 
New Year In. Together with a Christ- 
mas Carol; a Ghost Story of Christ- 
mas. By Cnarues Dickens. New 
York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broad- 
way. (Sold by Redding & Co., 8 
State St., Boston.) 

“very body has read these beautiful 
Christmas and New Year's stories, and 
of course they dq not need our commen- 
dation. Who will not be glad to know 
that he can obtain them in the permanent 
and beautiful shape of one of Wiley and 
Putnam’s * Library of Choice Read- 
ing ' '’— for his original newspaper copies 
of them have doubtless long ago been 
used up by multitudes of borrowers. 


Yankee Doodle. New York: Published 
at William H. Graham's, 160 Nassau 
Street, Tribune Buildings. 


We have received the fourth and fifth 


numbers of this new weekly journal of 


fun. It is designed to be the correspond- 
ing Yankee thing to ** Punch.’’ But it 
has neither the wit, the dignity, the con- 
sistency, nor (what is most important) 
the humanity of ‘* Punch.’’ And the 
mistake is, we believe, because it aims to 
embody an element which does not exist 
to be embodied. There 
thing that corresponds 
There may be witty men among us, whose 
wit also gushes from the deep springs of 


is no Yankee 


to ‘* Punch.”’ 


a loving and sincere humanity; but to 
attempt to nationalize these qualities is to 
claim for Jonathan a little more than he 
deserves. ‘The wit of ‘* Punch’’ is honest 
and benignant. The wit of ‘* Yankee ”’ 
(we do not mean the paper, but the personi- 
fied nationality) is malignant, cheating, 
hypocritical and diabolical. 
ter is most successfully and most un- 
pleasantly depicted in the full length 


The charac- 


once the very lineaments and stereotyped 
expression of the ruling spirit of this 
nation, —the spirit of selfishness, of cun- 
ning, of hypocrisy, and of tyranny ; and 
the whole thing is helped out by the) 
portrait’s bearing a reputed resemblance | 
to the present reigning political represen- | 
tative of this great country. 

Yankee’s wit is too much in earnest ; | 
he has always a personal end to gain, a 
personal pique to gratify behind it. It} 
is narrow and not large and generous, | 
like that of Punch. Punch is a good- | 
natured reformer, a believer in human 
Yan- 


kee is shrewd, selfish and unprineipled, 





progress, and he criticizes society. 


and only criticizes individuals. He gets | 
the laugh upon whomsoever he can; | 
whether in the right or in the wrong. | 
Yankee, once a distinguished advocate of | 
liberty and human rights, now believes | 
only in ** might makes right,’’ and talks | 
largely about ‘‘ conquering peace,”’ cub] 
country ‘* however bounded,”’ &c., &e. 
And this ‘* Yankee Doodle’’ sheet rans too 
much in the same vein. It accepts the 
proverbial character of Yankee ; it makes 
fun of all things from that point of view ; 
it seldom goes beyond the actual, political 
Yankee ; it glorifies ‘* the nation.”’ But 
Punch is better than the nation; and 
hence his ability for wit. He loves his 
country too well to glorify its faults, and 
his wit appears in the contrast of his love 
for the good which he sees at the bottom 
of all, with his shrewd perception of the 
falseness of the actual aspect of all. | 
Punch sympathizes with the real heart of 


humanity in its struggle after good, but 
smiles at the strange and absurd dilemma 
into which this great good heart has got. 
Panch is a reformer; Yankee Doodle is 
too much of a common street wit. 

Now we wish to be understood, as not 
meaning to underrate the abilities of the | 
collaborateurs ** Yankee Doodle.” 
The fault we find is not with their wits, 
but with their design. We doubt not 
there are some very funny men amongst 
but the and humor 
throws itself away, when it covers itself | 


of 


them ; rarest wit 


with such a title, and consents to enact 
the role of ‘* Yankee Doodle.”’ ‘To be| 
truly, usefully, humanely witty, to be 
even innocently witty, this cirele of choice | 
spirits must not identify themselves at the | 
outset with that national stamp of charac- 
ter which the world has nicknamed Yan- 
kee, and which is really a very bad 
sort of a character. One glance at the’ 
face of Yankee on the cover shows you 
that no generous humor can come out of 
that. 
selves with the good element which is| 
working in the bosom of our society, to 


Let them rather identify them- 


save it and reform it, in spite of the des- 


politics and in all that part of us which 
we call national. ‘* Punch”’ is a believ- 
er; Yankee does not dare to be quite 


that, for fear his jokes should not be pop- 


ular. 

Drop ‘“* Yankee Doodle” then, and 
take some more genial and promising 
cognomen. There is wit enough among 


us somewhere to make as good a thing 


as ‘* Punch.’’ There is not a little of it 
displayed here and there in ‘* Yankee 
Doodle ;’’ but it is only exceptional ; it 
lacks ground and motive ; and its general 
tone, in spite of some good hits, is coarse 
and disagreeable. The wood-cuts are by 
far the best cuts which it contains. 


The Popular Magazine: A Journal of 
Art and Literature. Edited by Avevs- 
vine J. H. DueGanne. Philadelphia : 
Published by the National Publishing 
Company. 

This is the title of a new Weekly, of 
sixteen octavo pages. From nothing that 
we find in its centents thus far, can we 


admit its claim to be esteemed ‘* the nu- 


cleus, around which the true lovers of 
mankind, the disciples and neophytes of 
human progression — shall rally for the 
support of their principles.’ (See Pros- 
pectus on the back.) And it may be 
doubted whether such heroes as General 
Sam Houston and Levi Woodbury, whom 
it ‘** Plumbeotypes *’ for frontispieces, are 
the best types of the “‘ true lovers of 
mankind.’’ But there is some hope in a 
bold design, provided the impulse be as 
deep as it fancies itself to be. 

The said Prospectus also states : *‘ The 
Poetry of ‘ The Popular Magazine’ will 
be of that strong, nervous, and earnest 
kind, which is calculated to thrill at once 


to the soul of the thinking man, and call 
forth a responsive echo.’’ 


This had bet- 
ter have been left for the reader to say. 











MUSICAL REVIEW. 





SIVORT'S LAST CONCERT IN BOSTON. 


We had intended to speak of the second 
concert of this transcendent artist, and, 


from the fulness of the pnre enthusiasm 


of that oceasion, atone for the somewhat 
too cold admiration which we expressed 
last week, feeling as we did then some- 
what d/asé to the thick-coming miracles of 
solo-playing. But our recollections of 
the second concert are already merged 
in the fresher and still deeper im- 
pression of the third; and on that oe- 
casion he repeated essentially the same 
music: so that. in speaking of the, last 
we speak of both. . 

In all these concerts we felt the want 
of an orchestra. So did Sivori feel it; 
for to the true musician the orchestra is his 


figure of Yankee which adorns the cover| perate wickedness and unbelief which | world, his native sphere and environment, 
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in which his genius is at home, and can! 
put forth its individual faculty to the most | 
advantage. Without the orchestra, the | 
most angelic virtuoso is deprived of much 
of his proper inspiration; he feels him- 
self stepping out into a cold world, which 
is not a world of music, inasmuch as he 
misses there the tones and harmonies 
which should envelop both him and his 
music, and respond to it throughout, like a 
congenial atmosphere and back-ground. 
The finest solos, as they are called, of 
masters like Vieuxtemps and Paganini 
and Sivori, presuppose orchestral shad- 
ings and responses in their whole compo- | 
sition, and they come forth somewhat 
timidly and nakedly when there is no ac- 
companiment but the piano. Herein Bos- 
ton feels its limitation as a musical city, 
that it does not afford the materials for a 
good orchestra on occasions like these. 
It has only musicians enough to supply 
(and that quite meagrely) the theatres, 
and, by dint of a very pains-taking and 
exhaustive selection, to man a symphony 
at the Academy about once a fortnight. 
Our artist however triumphed over the 
difficulty, as he does over all others. He 
changed the rawness of the atmosphere 
by the warmth and loveliness of his own 
music, and he steadily warmed with his 
audience, although he never for a moment 
lost his balance. 

What we could praise before as fault- 
less, now seemed great. 


The unalloyed 
delight which we could not refuse to per- 
fect beauty, was now deepened by a true 
soul-thrill. We owned the humanity of 
his music; the workings of a great heart 
were in it, modestly veiling themselves 
in the very purity and perfectness of their 
own utterance. More and more we 
warmed towards the man, thanking him 
for that melodious magic by which he 
bridged over the distance between us. 
Our hearts said within us: ‘ it is good to 
be with him ;”’ and to be with him is to 
hear his violin. With what a joy we sat- 
isfied ourselves beyond a doubt, that we 
were in the preseace, not merely of a 
wonderful performer, but of a great Artist, 
of one who by successful heroism of 
study has proved his genuine vocation to 
a character than which scarce any higher 
can be borne by man. The military 
hero is only the hero of the vulgar; the 
politician is for the most part little better ; 
the philosopher never gets beyond ab- 
stractions ; the religionist looks away to 
the life that is not for the life that should 
now be ; the reformer plans and preaches 
and is misunderstood ;— but the artist 
multiplies forms of beauty, shows us 
something now which is of the Imperish- 
able, and convinces men of their capacity 
for heaven and harmony, and conse- 
quently of the reality of these things in 
spite of to-day’s actual. Camillo Sivori | 








is such an Artist, in feeling, in design, 
and in attainment. 

Of the peculiarities of his style of play- 
ing, and of the various points wherein its 
is most marked, we have 
spoken at length before; all the diffieul- 
ties and graces of the instrument are his, 
and newspaper critics have only to run 


excellence 


over their whole list of scales, octaves, 


passages in thirds and tenths, trills, stac- 
catos, pizzicatos, &e., &e., and pronounce 
him perfect in them all: we leave the 
finer discrimination of these matters to 
them; for it must be confessed, and that 
with pleasure, that some very clever mu- 
sical criticisms are beginning to appear 
occasionally in the Journals of New York 
and Boston; though their cleverness for 
the most part exercises itself upon the 
mere externals of the art. Sivori has 
clearly proved himself the greatest violin- 
ist who has visited this country. Not 
only is he perfect in all the details and in 
his separate passages ; but there is per- 
fect unity in his performance as a whole. 
He has not of course, the wild Northern 
imagination of an Ole Bull; but he has all 
the warmth and delicacy and depth of the 
sunny poesy of the South; and whereas 
the Norwegian dissipates his mind in 
music, revelling in restless fantasies, 
vague and unconnected by any other logic 
than that of their mere moodiness, in Si- 
vori’s music there is symmetry and progress 
and completeness. Nor do we feel that 
he lacks any of the strength, or any of 
the erystal clearness and determinate- 
ness of outline, so remarkable in Vieux- 
temps; while he adds far more of pas- 
sion, chastened always and subdued. 

Then, too, he has the modesty of a 
true Artist. We could not detect the 
slightest affectation or pretence. He 
lives too deeply and sincerely in his mu- 
sic; his look and manners are those of an 
innocent and beautiful child, trustingly 
and wonderingly following the guiding 
hand of Art through a boundless world 
of miracle and beauty. He is pleased 
and inspired by your applause, because 
he seems to want your sympathy in his 
deep sense of beauty and in every little 
triumph which rewards his faithful pur- 
suit of it. We felt the genuineness of 
his own artistic character in the frank 
and enthusiastic manner in which he ex- 
pressed his deference to the superiority 
of one living violinist, Erast, whose play- 
ing, he says, moves him to the very cen- 
tre of his soul. 

We do not need the assurance of many 
who have heard Paganini, to feel con- 
vinced that all the best part of his art 
and style are adequately reproduced in 
the performance of Sivori. He is Pag- 
aniniin a more pure and childlike form ; 
without that weird and demoniacal aspect, 
which marked his lonely, singular experi- 


ence. Itis as if a great mind, struggling 

'with much evil, and never attaining to 
clear expression of the good prayer at 
the bottom of his life, had found a fresh 
and childlike nature to whom he could 
fondly bequeath the secret of his own in- 
most art and purer aspirations, together 
with his material instrument. 

The programme for the evening com- 
prised four pieces, and all compositions of 
his master. First, the Campanello, which 
unfolded beauties and awakened emotions 
deeper than when we first heard it. The 
slow movement with which it opened 
was full of deep and sacred feeling ; and 
the following Rondo as beautiful as it 
It suggested a mild, 
Italian, rural scenery, and a quiet, play- 
ful, yet poetic and religious life; the 
plaintive sobbing of the principal melody 
returning but to lose itself again in a 
thousand sunny fancies; and what a 
purity and depth of azure sky was sug- 
gested by that single clear note, in the 
highest region of the harmonics, which 
he would touch again and again, as if to 
show that there it stood, still absolutely 
true to its first pitch, at the same skyey 
level of pure tone! The delicacy of 
shading and transition with which the 
successive portions and variations of this 
air now insinuated and now flung them- 
selves upon you, is only equalled in the 
subtle smiles and electrie flashes of a 
most expressive face. 

The variations upon Nel cor piu, with- 
out accompaniment, were full of novel 
and magical effects. Here every difficul- 
ty of execution was brought in, never ob- 
trusively so as to distract the mind, but 
always in reverent subordination to the 
presiding poetic unity of the piece.— 
Wine shaken in a golden chalice seeks 
its level not more gracefully, than were 
those witching chromatic modulations 
swallowed up in the yesty waves of his 
inimitable tremolos; and never shall we 
forget the indescribable effect of those 
splashes of sound, like big rain drops, 
which fell fitfully ever and anon amid the 
wind-like rushing and gliding of his melo- 
dies, nor how they chased each other off 
at the close of the passage, making a 
sort of melody themselves. 

‘Then came the ** Prayer from Moses,”’ 
executed on the fourth string. It had a 
body of tone nearly equal to the violon- 
cello; and there was a depth and earnest- 
ness of expression in that prayer, of 
which the human voice itself is hardly 
capable. If Rossini had conceived no oth- 
er melody but that, it would have stamped 
and to have heard 
that melody so brought out and trans- 
figured as it was in this performance, is a 
memorable thing in one’s experience. 
‘The martial theme which followed was in 
| the extreme of contrast, full of every frol- 


was fantastical. 


him for a genius; 





























icksome conceit; the melody was as it, 
were bewitched, and mocked itself in imi- | 
tations of all sorts of instruments, espe- | 
cially a saucy little pipe or whistle, which | 
made you question the identity of the vio-| 
lin. Being tumultuously encored, the | 
artist returned, and to our unspeakable 
delight commenced the Adagio Religioso | 
of Ernst. This was the great thing of 
the evening, and displayed his abundant 
capacity to appreciate and to execute the 
deeper and less dazzling styles of music. 


This was music of the soul, and not of | 
mere effect. His performance of it was) 
truly sublime; he seemed to feel it and_ 
be filled with it, and to address himself to 
the task as to a religious act. ‘The still- 
ness of a deep emotion pervaded the 
whole audience ; and with souls thus re- | 
freshed we could yield ourselves up all the 
more trustingly to the laughter-moving 
genius of the ‘* Carnival,’’ which he has 
to throw in, as a matter of course, at the 
end of every concert, before they will let | 
him off. 

There is this to be said about all the 
marvellous feats of Sivori’s performance : 
that they do not weary you, like the same 
sort of thing in others. This is partly | 
because they are so perfectly done; but | 
partly also, and much more, because there 
is a living genius in whatever he does; 
the feeling of the dream is always fresh, 
like the memory of bright green meadows 
in childhood’s spring,— fresh and mar-| 
vellous as the story of Undine. Every 
one felt better and was better, we doubt 
not, from his playing. May blessings fol- 
low the pure young artist, CamiLLo S1- 
vori, and may he come again to bless us! 
There is but one regret mingled with our 
enjoyment of his art; and that is that the 
people, not the few and fortunate, but all 
men born with souls, are not allowed to 
hear these things. ‘This is a fault not} 
chargeable upon the individual, but upon 
the whole suctal system which makes it 
necessary. 


| 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The Academy gave its first Concert for 
the season, on Saturday. ‘The orchestra | 
is uncommonly good; though not larger 
than in former winters, it is more select, | 
and well-proportioned. We were struck 
with the quality of its collective tone in| 
the éuééi passages; it had none of the 
dead weight of mere noise ; but was rich, 


and clear, and penetrating; a proper 
blending of many instruments in one. 
We have seldom heard an orchestra with 
so fine a voice. 

The selection of music on this oceasion 
was certainly a rich one; although there 
was a little too much of the warlike for 
our taste. We allude to the first piece, | 
a grand thing in its way, the Overture 
Guerrvere, by Lindpaintner, containing a} 


attuning the popular sentiment to false 


thing to be hoped from government or the | 
“press, it certainly is desirable that music) Even in this redeeming part of the selec- 


_ when he should lose caste by it, far more. 


| phony,’ 


‘variations by De Beriot! It was grand, 
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battle-piece ; and to Donizetti’s Overture | wonderfully like one of those ‘“‘ Songs 
to La Fille du Regiment, which is also| Without Words”? of his, expanded to or- 
warlike and fall of  etitiieii a chestral dimensions. The influence of 
—s SS Beethoven was perceptible in it; es- 
times like these, when a nation has gone | pecially near the close of the first move- 
mad with the old fever of conquest, ee which is like the storm in the 
the demoralisi hen & ¢|‘* Pastoral Symphony;”’ and in the 
Se ee Scherzo, so like that of the Symphony in 
, ~~ |C minor. But it is only in us structure 
and barbarous excitement, and blunting| and its handling of the orchestral forees 
the sensibilities to tales and scenes of) that this Symphony bears the impress of 
blood and horror ; when there is no good | Beethoven ; its fibre and its vein of mel- 

ody are as unlike Beethoven, as they are 
unlike all others, except Mendelssohn. 





should not prostitute its divine faculties| tion the drum-bewitched genius of the 
to the same base uses. Let it not Jend| evening peeped out; it was just that sym- 
itself to the false work of nourishing the | pheny of Mendeliecta 's witen Guan wom 
- es = “| an Allegro Guerriero. But we felt this 
brutal passions, however they may shield | only in the Programme ; in the music it- 
themselves under the name of an un-|self there was nothing of mere drums 


principled patriotism. Compared with and cannonading, nothing of vulgar 
| Mexiean warfare. 


our boasts of civilized refinement and) We were pleased with the singing of 


high moral culture, the time should have | M’lle Juliette De La Reintrie. She 


already come when it should be disrepu-| sésses a very sweet, clear and refined 
table for a man to hold military office ; | VoICce, of considerable compass ; and” she 
sings with a cheerful earnestness, hurling 
out her notes with a sort of spiral swing 
than if he became a constable or common | of her whole body, like a bird. 

hangman. And martial musie should be| A solo on the French-horn was the 
odious in our ears, except so far as its | pudding of the feast, and not much spice 
‘in it. We doubt not it was good horn- 
playing : but a French-horn solo is an ab- 


tone of triumph may be dis-sociated from 


war, and regarded as the expression of | surdity in itself. In the orchestral com- 


nobler passions than war can nurture now. | monwealth, your horn is your good-na- 
Indeed these ‘battle-pieces’’ are the tured, dull, slow country body, very in- 
dispensable, but not to be made prime 
_spokesman ever. We are sceptical about 
horn solos, although a great foreign horn 
ven tried it once, in his “ Vittoria Sym-| virtuoso has just come on shore. Nous 
’ which is his only failure. But | verrons. 
Beethoven’s mysie 8 nearhy al ex presse = 
7 
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cheapest sort of music, and no great com- 
poser should descend to them. Beetho- 








of great moral struggle, of the everlasting 
warfare between light and darkness. | at ee Lee ee Oe 
This, however, has a meaning for the|) SATURDAY, NOV. 21, 1846. 
soul, and makes us greater while we | er 
listen. Notso with your “ battle-pieces,”” | UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS IN THE 
CHURCH OF HUMANITY. 
the mere animal excitement of a fight. | When amid that crucified people, who 
Tn this overture of Donizetti’s, we ap-| have borne the griefs and carried the sor- 
prehend the drum-tap is the only element ‘rows of humanity, and through whom 
of popularity. There is nothing in Don- | the highest manifestations of the Divine 
izetti’s musical ideas, sugary and feeble have reached us, it was first understood 
as they are, which demands the expansion | that God is our Father, and that we are 
of an orchestra. The overture in this! all brethren and members one of anoth- 
case opens with a strange horn solo, fol- | er; and when the law of Love was ac- 











which would awaken an imagination of| 


lowed by a strange mingling of clarionets | cepted as the ruling principle of life, 


and oboes, then another strange horn solo, | the disciples of Him who had cast out 
and so on; all beautiful enough in detail,/the money changers from the temple, 
but aimless, undecided, and sufficiently | finding no home for his spirit in the isolat- 
wearisome, until the ‘* Janissary music ”’| ed households and competitive industry 
comes in, a8 Beethoven called it, with its| based upon individual selfishness, where 
drums and triangles, making an animated | the capitalist devoured the laborer, and 
close. * the exchanger the producer ; where self- 
An overture by Reissiger gave some ti 4 . a h 
marrow to the first part of the concert. a a 
Then came an unexpected pleasure. man’s gain was his neighbor’s loss; 


| Sivort was present, liked the orchestra,) moved by a common impulse towards 


and felt moved to volunteer a solo, —a 


. :; Association, they shared their goods and 
noble theme from Beethoven, with tremole 


lived in a common brotherhood. 

earnest music, without any flourish, and| This was yet but the crude impulsive 

sank deep into the soul. action of the heart, no provision being 
The second part consisted of a glorious} made for peculiar bias of character or 


Symphony (No. 2, in A minor) by Men- wae: : 
, on , | Other individua sts. 
peLssonn. We should wish to hear it) , 1 interests. These were 


several times before entering into any-| Coneiliated by the spirit of devotion to a 
thing like an analysis of it. It sounded|common Cause, whose attraction was 
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stronger than that of any individual in-| 


terest. 

Their harmony was that of the be- 
reaved family, where brothers and sisters 
press closer together after the parent is 
gone. Naturally, however, the spirit of 


love would suggest the material arrange- 


ments adapted to it; it would gradually 
conciliate interests and pursuits, and 
establish an industrial solidarity. 

These results were prevented by exter- 
na! oppression and persecution. Force 
was then the open law of the world, and 
its feral character must be developed into 
something higher and milder under 
spiritual influences before it could be safe 
or possible for any isolated body of men 
to live out the law of love. Once separat- 
ed on their mission of propagation, that 
mighty world swallowed them, and now 
the very name of Christianity is a stran- 
ger in the land of its birth. This should 
be a warning to us. Whenever a revival 
of the early Christian fervor has been prac- 
tically felt in any sect, they have formed 
associative nuclei. A very interesting 
movement was that of the Port Royal- 
ists. Commencing at a time when the 
monastic institutions had fallen into gross 
sensualism, by the reform of a single 
nunnery; a colony of ascetic devotees 
was formed, who engaged in labors for 
common ends, in self-support and the ex- 
tension of religious influence. They 
founded schools, they wrote, compiled 
and circulated books, spread themselves 
abroad and concentrated at certain foci. 
Attracted by the social and religious 
beauty of their life, many strangers 
sought them; some as boarders, others 
erected houses, even palaces on their do- 
main, and the spirit of their inner move- 
ment, like that of the inner temple of the 


Shaker future, moulded the expression of 


all the outer world. This order perished 
by the animosity of the Jesuits, and left 
the church of universal unity still in the 
womb of time. 

Many sects, in whom the religious sen- 
timent has been the basis of social com- 
bination, have been formed and have van- 
ished, like the imperfect chyle celis from 
whose shreds of lymph, acquiring at each 
dissolution a more vital plasticity, the 
blood globule is finally developed.’ In 
various stages of growth or decay they 
are more abundant than ever. They are 
characterized by a radical defect which 
restricts their attainment to a very narrow 
compass, and cuts them off from the 
prospect of a universal future. They 
have none of them answered, they have 
not even stated, the problem of a society 
integrally co-ordinated to man’s whole 
nature, material and spiritual. 

Here we find simplistic spiritual action, 
the heart going to work without the head. 
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when the oppressive combinations of 


capital have foreed political economists 


into new fields of speculation, we have 


witnessed the strange phenomenon of 


men attempting to construct a great So- 
cial Machine—a body without a soul. 
We have seen a school of social reformers, 
in their astonishment at first discovering 
that the world they were living in was 
upside down, deny the existence of a 
Divine Creative principle of Love and 
Order, and, treating all religion as dis- 


ease, and its institutions as the lumber of 


false Priesteratt, arrogate to themselves, 
as if standing unsent and independent in 
the order of humanity’s march, the task 
of setting this world to rights. 

These men, going to work with the 
head without the heart ; commencing only 
with their own little stock of strength, 
must fail, however good their purposes or 
wise their speculatiuns, because they 
have not with them Religion, the pivotal 
passion of the soul, 

Finally, the affective principle and the 
intellectual principle having both sepa- 
rately declared themselves, the time had 
arrived when in the regular development 
of accords frem discords, a religious sci- 
ence or a scientific religion should unite 
these principles ; and the individual mind 
in Which this unlun received its first crys- 
talline expression was that of CHarLes 
Fourier. ‘This man has fulfilled the con- 
ditions ef the problem: Given the an- 
alysis and synthesis of the springs of hu- 
man action, sensuous, affective and intel- 
lectual, to discover the social order for 
which they are calculated, and in which 
the highest general welfare shall result 
from obtaining for each attraction of the 
individual soul, and for each seul of the 
social humanity, its highest developmeht 
and gratification in convergence with the 
sentiment of Deity. 

‘True to its characteristic simplism, 
civilization in the reception of this science 
has commenced by fragments; and in no 
attempt to organize Association has any 
form or outward acknowledgment been 
given to the religious aspiration. In 
the little Associations which have heen 
attempted this has been felt and deplored ; 
but symbols, which had once formed 
a beautiful vesture for the church, now 
hung like a tattered shroud about the 
gilded rottenness of dead sects, and it 
was not easy at once for these reformers 


to overcome repugnance to the forms of 
church orgasization and religious worship | 


which had been thus profaned. ‘The life 
of these little societies too, though pre- 
cluded by the limitation of their means 
and numbers from true associative ar- 


/rangements, was so far one of devoted 


brotherhood as to be felt as a sort of wor- 
ship in itself. 





———— 


again the virtue of these societies, the 
necessity for some higher and more inti- 
mate bond of union and focus of action 
among the Associationists of America is 
deeply felt. We need the strength of 
membership in a Chureh of Humanity. 
We would feel that, when two or three 
of us are gathered together in God’s 
name for the service of our race, his 
spirit goes with us. A thousand mil- 
lions of our fellow creatures are living 
in social chaos and industrial conflict, 
destroying, oppressing and hating each 
other, marring with crime and misery 
God's fair ereation; and we who have 
learned the secret of possible harmony, 
are but a little handful, without money 
and without power. The world is too 
heavy to be borne on our shoulders. We 
stand appalled at the task of regeneration 
before us. We ourselves are sunk in 
the evils we deplore, and we feel that we 
can do nothing that shall stand, unless 
God work with us. 

That we may consecrate ourselves to 
the marriage of science and religion ina 
true society, it is proposed to establish in 
the city of Boston a religious union, which 
we may feel to be a faint foreshadowing 
of the Church of Association, based 
upon the Brotherhood of Humanity and 
the Law of Love, which shall devote it- 
self to the promulgation of these princi- 
ples and of the scieuce of their practical 
embodiment, and which shall tend as its 
definite aim to the association of its mem- 
bers in the industrial, political, religious 
and social unity of a true society. 

The Associative movement is essential- 
ly a religious and a Christian movement 
in its very nature, its purpose being 
nothing less than to remould all the out- 
ward institutions and relations of society 
in harmony with the spirit of Christ, and 
to make society, what it is not now, the 
body of Christianity. The movement, 
therefore, to be effectual, must recognize 
its own religious origin and mission. At 
the centre of all its practical organiza- 
tions, whether for promulgation of the 
Associative doctrine or for actual experi- 
ment of the Associative life, must the sa- 
ered fire be lit upon the altar of united, 
reverent and devout hearts. ‘There must 
be a sacred communion of souls looking up 
to God, and renewing their vows daily 
and continually before Him. Ina word, 
there must be the first germ of the Asso- 
Unitary Chureh; not a 
church in any narrow, or sectarian sense, 


ciative, the 


but a church in the sense of that profound 
conviction which we have that all man- 
kind are one, and that only in the unity of 
each with all, can the true God be known. 

As the appropriate and truest name for 
such an assemblage of worshippers, a 


name than which none could be more ex- 


Next, and especially in modern times | Whatever may have been or may be | pressive of the spirit of Christianity, 


# 














‘¢ Tur Cuurcu or Humanity ”’ has been 
suggested. 

It is moreover the cherished hope of 
all the friends of the cause, whose feel- 
ings we have heard expressed, that the 
services of our inspiring and beloved 
brother, Wittiam Henry Cuannine, may 
be secured, for the initiation and future 
conduct of this beautiful and solemn wor- 
ship, for which we feel that there is so 
broad and deep a basis, as well as a de- 
mand so earnest, in the Associative faith. 

We commend this matter to the earn- 
est consideration of all our friends. In 
a short time we shall be prepared with a 
more definite statement of the plan, as 
well as with some report of progress. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

The times are ripe for a peaceful, social 
revolution. The present order of society 
satisfies no one. It is made up of mal- 
contents, who more or less boldly express 
their disgusts. The most favored, as they 
are deemed, are far from being the most 
happy. No felicity of outward circum- 





stances can compensate for the want of 


the highest spiritual nutriment. Most 
men are in a false position; their daily 
pursuits and environment are not in ac- 
cordance with their deepest aspirations ; 
they are conscious of a terrible want; 
nothing gives them rest; nor can they 
obtain serenity, much less interior joy, in 
a social organization, which, in every 
arrangement, violates some of the most 
sacred laws of nature. 

Every day brings new proofs of the 
misery inevitable in such a condition of 
things. It is truly lamentable to witness 
the perversion and waste of intellect, the 
prostitution of glorious powers, the heart- 
sickening anxieties, the apathy of spirit, 
the destruction of vital energy, which 
grow out of an order of society where 
chance is the presiding deity, — where 
the laws of divine harmony are not recog- 
nized, and where more care and skill are 
bestowed on the construction of a spin- 
ning-jenny, or the cultivation of a cab- 
bage, than on the integral development of 
human nature. 

We find ina recent ‘* Deutsche Schnell- 
post,’’ an extract from a letter of a dis- 
tinguished Professor in a German Univer- 
sity to a friend in America, which we 
will here quote in illustration of our re- 
marks. ‘* You will perceive from my 
Journal for 1845 and 1846, (supposing 
that the packet has reached you,) that I, 
who to my thirtieth year was so staunch 
a German and Prussian, have every month 
become more and more dissatisfied with 
the present state of affairs, so that | am 
now almost ripe fur America or a Prussian 
fortress. I must regret, it is true, giving 
up such a secure income as | now re- 


ceive, and a situation which always had 
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many agreeable circumstances ; but it is 


out of the question to remain in it; the 


conflict is too great, though the position 
is altogether negative, to allow a free 
exercise of activity. We cannot work, 
even in opposition, unless we are sure of 
the fundamental principles on which we 
profess to stand. This is by no means 
the case with me: for | regard the whole 
organization of State, Church, and 
School, as the Babylonish harlot, which 
I should rejoice to annihilate. It has 
taken some years to bring me to these 
convictions ; but now that] have gained 
them, in Europe I am (since no party has 
an idea of education independent of the 
State) a barbarian, because no one under- 
stands me. It is a miserable age, in 
which we live. In Germany, public 
rights, in America, private rights, are not 
respected. Here, we are consumed in 
fruitless indignation against the despotic 
authority of governments and the slavish 
disposition of the people who submit to 
it; there, the necessity of bearing the 
fate of human nature, prevents what 
might almost seem a controversy with the 
Deity.”’ 

The writer goes on to say that he pro- 
poses to make a tour of some months in 
America, in order to become a farmer in 
the Far West. But this can only palliate 
the evil, uot remove it. The roots of the 
prevalent social wretchedness have struck 
deep even into the virgin soil of the 
young West. No change of place can 
bring health to the spirit that has been 
sickened by false and perwicious social 
institutions. We breathe the atmosphere, 
more or less poisonous, wherever we go. 
In fact, the human soul is now, as it 
were, imprisoned within the lifeless and 
mouldering body of the Past; it has not 
yet attained to the resurrection from the 
dead ; and the present sufferings and con- 
vulsions which exhibit such a gloomy 
aspect to the merely superficial observer, 
are but the throes of nature previous to 
entering upon a new life of unutterable 
beauty and joy. 

In these remarks we do but utter con- 


victions that are cherished by thousands | 


already, and that are winning new and 
strong converts every day. The desire is 
intensely felt for an order of society 


which is given to trade, to polities, to the 
acquisition of wealth, to superficial and 
unavailing schemes of philanthropy, and 
by the neglect and degradation into which 
the holiest rights of humanity are sunk 


by the institutions of modern society. | 


They demand with a loud voice,—a 


to be heard every where, — a more liberal 


'a guaranty for material support by the 


freedom of labor and the freedom of the 
soil, a more equal distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry, a more practical appli- 
cation of the spirit of Christianity to the 
arrangements of society, a more efiicient 
helpfulness, and a universal unity of in- 
terest in the intercourse of men. 

The time has come, not only for the 
promulgation, but for the realization of 
these demands. Society is ready to as- 
sume a new shape, to be moulded into new 
forms of dignity and grace by the spirit 
of harmony which is the law of God. 
This is the faith of many, burned into 
their hearts in the fiery letters of deep 
experience. They are now called on to 
unite, in an efficient compact, for the ful- 
filment of the great hope of their lives. 
The way is plain before them. Success 
depends on their union of action. Let 
them combine, in the first place, for the 
furtherance of their views; let them spare 
no pains to spread their convictions; let 
them establish a living Apostolate for the 
promulgation of the sublime doctrines of 
social unity ; and then, the next step will 
be to institute an experiment for the prac- 
tical organization of an Association, 
which shall possess every element of 
success that can be secured by combined 
conncils, adequate material resources, 
and the devotion of experience, wisdom, 
energy, and perseverance to its interests. 

Friends of Association! Believers in 
the advent of a new Social Order! Now 
is the time for your united action. If 
you are but two or three in a village, you 
can exert an influence which will be felt 
on the general movement. Combine un- 
der some organization for the prometion 
of your principles. The approaching 
winter must not pass away, without vig- 
oreus systematic efforts for promulgation. 
Let the American Union be furnished 
with ample means for lectures, publica- 
tions, and other instruments of propaga- 
tion. Let the work be now commenced 
in earnest, on which such lofty hopes 
depend. 





SWEDENBORG ASSOCIATION. 
We have before had occasion to no- 
tice prospectively the operations of this 


society in London. We are glad to un- 
which shal! do justice to human nature. | derstand from the annexed circular which 


7 | 
Men are outraged by the predominance | 


has recently been put into our hands, 
that our best anticipations of its services 
to Science are to be realized. We also 
hear from Mr. Wilkinson that the Latin 
Edition of the works mentioned below, 
is now in press. We trust that nothing 
may delay the aceomplishment of the 


translation: The essay on the Doctrine 
voice which, echoed and re-echoed from | 


the most opposite quarters, is beginning | 


of Forms, especially, we shall look for 
with impatience. We hope it may throw 
light on a subject which, in what is 


and rational education for their children, | already published, Swedenborg only 
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touches on in thes most tantalizing man- | 
ner. 

The Circular, it will be noticed, 
to regard these writings rather in their 
relation to the sv-called New Church 
than in their scientific and philosophic 
character. 


seems 


For our own part we confess 
that it is chiefly in the latter aspect that 
we value and admire them. Not that we 
deny them a high use in the formation of 
the New Church, but to our minds that 
title is too profoundly and broadly signifi- 
cant to be applied to any special ecclesi- 
astical organization that has yet been 
formed. 


“27 Shepperton Cottages, Islington, 
September 22, 1846. 

** Dear Str,—The Swedenborg Associa- 
tion has, within the last week, received 
from the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, the loan of a most interesting 
philosophical and scientific MS. of Swe- 
denborg. 

‘** This MS. treats on the Human Brain, 
and contains besides an elaborate Essay 
on the Doctrine of Forms; a subject but 
cursorily mentioned by the Author in his 
published Works. The Third Chapter 
of the MS. is exclusively devoted to the 
consideration of Diseases, seriatim, and 
forms a succinct body of Philosoph- 
ical Pathology. In this new field into 
which we thus find Swe sdenborg entering, 
his remarks and induction are as penetra- 
ting and as satisfactory as in those other 
walks where he more constantly studied. 
In fact, to the New: Church generally, 
and to the medical men of the Church in 
particular, the Chapter on Diseases will 
be a boon as great as it is unexpected. 

‘** At the end of this MS. there are va- 
rious other short treatises, which will 
form part of a Course of Philosophical 
Tracts for the Service of the Church. 

‘*'The publication, in Latin and English, 
of the whole of these treasures, will be 
prosecuted by the Swedenborg Association, 
provided it meets with support in the un- 
dertaking. But the means of the Associ- 
ation are so small, that unless a few very 
liberal subscriptions are made for the pro- 
duction of the original Latin, (which 
beth foreign countries and posterity have 
a right to demand of us prior to or simul- 
taneously with the translation,) it will 
not be justified in taking this needful 
step. In this matter the Council throws 
itself upon your generosity, and trusts 
that you will also procure contributions 
for the purpose from others. 

‘* The translation of the whole is under- 
taken by Mr. Wilkinson, whose version 
of the Antmal Kingdom is known to the 
Church. It will be published in Parts, 
varying in price from one s/aliing to one 
and sixpence each, and issued every 
month with the magazines ; to commence 
on the first of January, 1747, and to be 
completed, D. V., within the year. 

‘* The first Part will contain the’ follow- 
ing tracts.— 
“1. The 

Soul. 

**2. Faith and Good Works. 

‘© 3. The Red Blood. 

‘Mr. New _ ry, the publisher to the 
Association, € _ Kiog St., Holborn, will 
receive the names of subseribers to the 
translation, as well as subscriptions or 
donations to the Latin edition. 


Way to a knowledge of the 


TH Eo 


_BASPINGRS. 


nm ‘Ie eunclusion: it may be cbeare ol, 
that in aiding the Association to produce 
this work, you will inflict another blow 
on the senseless outcry and prejudice that 
has too long accompanied the name of 
Swedenborg, and which has already been 
shaken so considerably by the publication 
of his philosophical works. 

‘iE. Ricn, 
** Secretary to the Council.” 


To tHe Frienns or 
Vermont. Weare happy to be able to 
state that, by appointment of the Execu- 
of the 


of Associationists, Joun ALLEN and JouNn 


tive Committee American Union 
Orvis commence 
tour through a part of the State of Ver- 
They 


the centre of 


this week a lecturing 
mont. propose to make Pittsford 


their operations, where 
they will probably lecture this very eve- 
ning. From thence they will proceed 
visit the friends in Waterbury, Montpe- 
lier, Vergennes, 


called. 


The objects of their mission are: — 


which they may be 


To confirm and unite those who are 
Associative 
by organizing Affiliated Soci- 
eties, or branches of the American Union. 


already interested in the 


movement, 


‘To call public attention every where 
to the necessity and practicability of a 
change, 


great social whereby a Divine 


Order, based on unity of interests, may 
supersede the present competitive chaos 
and disorder; and as far as possible to 
unfold the principles of Social Science as 
discovered by Cuartes Fovaier. 

3. To procure subscriptions to the 
Harbinger, as well as to the funds of the 
‘* Union,’’ for the support of lecturers, 
the publication of tracts, and so forth. 

Their address, until further notice, will 
be ‘* Pittsford, Vt.’? And it is hoped 


that wherever there are two or three 


believers gathered together in any town 
or village of that region, they will invite 


our missionaries among them, and make 
arrangements for a public meeting. One 


or both of the lecturers will strive to be 
in readiness to answer every such call. 
To our friends in general, in whatso- 
ever direction, whe may desire a lecturer, 
we would say: address (in the absence of 
the Corresponding Secretary of the A. 
U. A.) either George Ripley, President, 
or John S. Dwight, Secretary of the Ex- 
at Brook Farm; and 
if the distance be not too great, and the 


ecutive Committee, 


means be at our command, they shall not 
apply in vain. 


US TO OUR SU BSC RIB E RS. 


We are 


Fil 


cot 


happy to announce to the 


the Harbinger that it will be} 
We 
that it will be put upou a permanent foun- 


friends of 


continued. have reason to expect 


dation, so as not again to call for aid be- 


yond their best endeavors in maintaining 


We 


| and extending its subscription list. 


Meanwhile let 
forward their subscriptions, and to send 
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can she's say that improvements both in 
iis form and substance are contemplated, 
by which it will be rendered more worthy 
of the cause to which it is devoted and of 
the remarkable favor with which it has 
been received. Of these we shall speak 
more definitely at the earliest opportunity. 
our friends not delay to 


those of every other person whom they 


| can procure. 





BROOK FARM "SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripvey, assisted by experienced 


| teachers in the different departments. 
and other places to. 


For young children who are deprived of pa- 


| rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
| pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 


without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS—Four Dovvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DovvLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxlrury, Mass. 
October 1, 846. 


GR AHAM AND TE MPE R AN CE 
HOUSE. 

63 Barctay Srreer, New Yorx. 
New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situated 
ona pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing, 

‘wo separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

tr FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
sinall expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 
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